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Biographical  preface 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD,  whom  the 
world  has  already  learned,  in  spite  of 
his  own  efforts  to  remain  within  the  shadow 
of  anonymity,  to  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
rarest  poets  of  the  century,  was  born  at  Bred- 
field,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1809. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  John  Purcell,  of 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  who,  marrying  Miss 
Mary  Frances  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  John 
Fitzgerald,  of  Williamstown,  County  Water- 
ford,  added  that  distinguished  name  to  his 
own  patronymic;  and  the  future  Omar  was 
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thus  doubly  of  Irish  extraction.  (Both  the 
families  of  Purcell  and  Fitzgerald  claim 
descent  from  Norman  warriors  of  the  eleventh 
centur}'.)  This  circumstance  is  thought  to 
have  had  some  influence  in  attracting  him  to 
the  study  of  Persian  poetrj^,  Iran  and  Erin 
being  almost  convertible  terms  in  the  early 
days  of  modern  ethnology.  After  some  years 
of  primary  education  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  he  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1826,  and  there  formed 
acquaintance  with  several  young  men  of  great 
abilities,  most  of  whom  rose  to  distinction 
before  him,  but  never  ceased  to  regard  with 
affectionate  remembrance  the  quiet  and  ami- 
able associate  of  their  college-days.  Amongst 
them  were  Alfred  Tennyson,  James  Spedding, 
William  Bodham  Donne,  John  Mitchell  Kem- 
ble,  and  William  Makepeace  Thackeray ;  and 
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their  long  friendship  has  been  touchingly 
referred  to  by  the  Laureate  in  dedicating  his 
last  poLin  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. "  pAiphranor,"  our  author's  earliest 
printed  work,  afTords  a  curious  picture  of  his 
academic  life  and  associations.  Its  substan- 
tial reality  is  evident  beneath  the  thin  disguise 
of  the  symbolical  or  classical  names  which  he 
gives  to  the  personages  of  the  colloquy ;  and 
the  speeches  which  he  puts  into  his  own 
mouth  are  full  of  the  humorous  gravity,  the 
whimsical  and  kindly  philosophy,  which  re- 
mained his  distinguishing  characteristics  till 
the  end.  This  book  was  first  published  in 
185 1 ;  a  second  and  a  third  edition  were 
printed  some  years  later ;  all  anonymous,  and 
each  cf  the  latter  two  differing  from  its  prede- 
cessor by  changes  in  the  text  which  were  not 
indicated  on  the  title-pages. 
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"  Euphranor  "  furnishes  a  good  many  char- 
acterizations which  would  be  useful  for  any 
writer  treating  upon  Cambridge  society  in  the 
third  decade  of  this  centur}%  Kenelm  Digby, 
the  author  of  the  "Broadstone  of  Honour,** 
had  left  Cambridge  before  the  time  whea 
Euphranor  held  his  "  dialogue,"  but  he  is 
picturesquely  recollected  as  "  a  grand  swarthy 
fellow  who  might  ha\e  stepped  out  of  the 
canvas  of  some  knightly  portrait  in  his  father's 
hall — perhaps  the  living  image  of  one  sleeping 
under  some  cross-legged  effigies  in  the  church." 
In  "  Euphranor,"  it  is  easy  to  discover  the 
earliest  phase  of  the  unconquerable  attach- 
ment which  Fitzgerald  entertained  for  his  col- 
lege and  his  life-long  friends,  and  which 
mduced  him  in  later  days  to  make  frequent 
visits  to  Cambridge,  renewing  and  refreshing 
the   old   ties  of   custom   and   friendship.     In 
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fact,  his  disposition  was  afTectionate  to  a  fault, 
and  he  betrayed  his  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness in  that  respect  by  referring  playfully  at 
times  to  "a  certain  natural  lubricity"  which 
he  attributed  to  the  Irish  character,  and  pro- 
fessed to  discover  especially  in  himself.  This 
amiability  of  temper  endeared  h.ra  to  many 
friends  of  totally  dissimilar  tastes  and  quali- 
ties; and,  by  enlarging  his  sympathies,  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  the  fructifying  influence  of  stud- 
ies pursued  in  communion  with  scholars  more 
profound  than  himself,  but  less  gifted  with 
the  power  of  expression.  One  of  the  younger 
Cambridge  men  with  whom  he  became  inti- 
mate during  his  periodical  pilgrimages  to  the 
university,  was  Edward  B.  Cowell,  a  man  of 
the  highest  attainment  in  Oriental  learning, 
who  resembled  Fitzgerald  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  warm  and  genial  heart  and  the 
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most  unobtrusive  modesty.  From  Cowell  he 
could  easily  learn  that  the  hypothetical  affinity 
between  the  names  of  Erin  and  Iran  belonged 
to  an  obsolete  stage  of  etymology ;  but  the 
attraction  of  a  far-fetched  theory  was  replaced 
by  the  charm  of  reading  Persian  poetry  in 
companionship  with  his  young  friend,  who 
was  equall}'  competent  to  enjoy  and  to  analyze 
the  beauties  of  a  literature  that  formed  a  por- 
tion of  his  regular  studies.  They  read  to- 
gether the  poetical  remains  of  Khayyam — a 
choice  of  reading  which  sufficiently  indicates 
the  depth  and  range  of  Mr.  Cowell's  knowl- 
edge. Omar  Khayyam,  although  not  quite 
forgotten,  enjoyed  in  the  history  of  Persian 
literature  a  celebrity  like  that  of  Occleve  and 
Gower  in  our  own.  In  the  many  Tazkirdt 
(memoirs  or  memorials)  of  Poets,  he  was  men- 
tioned and  quoted  with  esteem;  but  his  poems, 
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labouring  as  they  did  under  the  original  sin  of 
heresy  and  atheism,  were  seldom  looked  at, 
and,  from  lack  of  demand  on  the  part  of 
readers,  had  become  rarer  than  those  of  most 
other  writers  since  the  days  of  Firdausi. 
European  scholars  knew  little  of  his  works 
beyond  his  Arabic  treatise  on  Algebra,  and 
Mr.  CowcU  may  be  said  to  have  disentombed 
his  poems  from  oblivion.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
fine  taste  of  that  scholar,  and  to  the  transmut- 
ing genius  of  Fitzgerald,  no  Persian  poet  is  so 
well  known  in  the  western  world  as  Abu-'l- 
fat'h  'Omar  son  of  Ibrahim  the  Tcntmakcr  of 
Naishapiir,  whose  manhood  synchronizes  with 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  and  who 
took  for  his  poet'C  name  itakhaUus)  the  desig- 
nation of  his  fatlier's  trade  (Khayydnt).  The 
"  Ruba'i/}^at "  (Quatrains)  do  not  compose  a 
single  poem  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
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stanzas;  there  is  no  continuity  of  plan  in  them, 
and  each  stanza  is  a  distinct  thought  ex- 
pressed in  musical  verse.  There  is  no  other 
element  of  unity  in  them  than  the  general 
tendency  of  the  Epicurean  idea,  and  the  arbi- 
trary divan  form  by  which  they  are  grouped 
according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  final  letters ;  those  in  -which  the  rhymes 
end  in  a  constituting  the  first  division,  those 
with  b  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  peculiar 
attitude  towards  religion  and  the  old  questions 
of  fate,  immortality,  the  origin  and  the  destiny 
of  man,  which  educated  thinkers  have  as- 
sumed in  the  present  age  of  Christendom,  is 
found  admirably  foreshadowed  in  the  fantastic 
verses  of  Khayyam,  who  was  no  more  of  a 
Mohammedan  than  many  of  our  best  writers 
are  Christians.  His  philosophical  and  Hona- 
tian  fancies — graced  as  they  are  by  the  channs 
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of  a  lyrical  expression  equal  to  that  of  Horace, 
and  a  vivid  brilliance  of  imagination  to  which 
the  Roman  poet  could  make  no  claim — exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  upon  Fitzgerald's 
mind,  and  coloured  his  thoughts  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  \\hen  he  oversteps  the  largest 
licence  allowed  to  a  translator,  his  phrases 
reproduce  the  spirit  and  manner  of  his  origi- 
nal with  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than 
would  appear  possible.  It  is  usually  supposed 
that  there  is  more  of  Fitzgerald  than  of  Khay- 
yam in  the  English  "  Ruba'iyyat,"  and  that 
the  old  Persian  simply  afforded  themes  for  the 
Anglo-Irishman's  display  of  poetic  power ;  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
French  translator,  J.  B.  Nicolas,  and  the  Eng- 
lish one,  Mr.  Whinfield,  supply  a  closer 
•mechanical  reflection  of  the  sense  in  each 
separate  stanza-,   but  Mr.  Fitzgerald   has,  in 
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some  instances,  given  a  version  equally  close 
and  exact ;  in  others,  re  jointed  scattered 
phrases  from  more  than  one  stanza  of  his 
original,  and  thus  accomplished  a  feat  of  mar- 
vellous poetical  transfusion.  He  frequently 
turns  literally  into  English  the  strange  out- 
landish imagery  which  Mr.  Whinfield  thought 
necessary  to  replace  by  more  intelligible 
banalities,  and  in  this  way  the  magic  of  his 
genius  has  successfully  transplanted  into'  the 
garden  of  English  poesy  exotics  that  bloom 
like  native  flowers. 

One  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  Woodbridge  friends 
was  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  with 
\?hom  he  maintained  for  many  years  the  most 
intimate  and  cordial  intercourse,  and  whose 
daughter  Lucy  he  married.  He  wrote  the 
memoir  of  his  friend's  life  which  appeared  in 
the  posthumous  volume    of   Barton's   poems. 
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The  story  of  his  married  life  was  a  short  one. 
With  all  the  ovcrHowing  amiability  of  his 
nature,  there  were  mingled  certain  peculiari- 
ties or  waywardnesses  which  were  more  suit- 
able to  the  freedom  of  celibacy  than  to  the 
staidness  of  matrimonial  life.  A  separation 
took  place  by  mutual  agreement,  and  Fitz- 
gerald behaved  in  this  circumstance  with  the 
generosity  and  unselfishness  which  were  ap- 
parent in  all  his  whims  no  less  than  in  his 
more  deliberate  actions.  Indeed,  his  entire 
career  was  marked  by  an  inchanging  good- 
ness of  heart  and  a  genial  kindliness-,  and  no 
one  could  complam  of  having  ever  endured 
hurt  or  ill-treatment  at  his  hands.  His  pleas- 
ures were  innocent  and  simple.  Amongst  the 
more  delightful,  he  counted  the  short  coasting 
trips,  occupying  ro  more  than  a  day  or  two  at 
a  time,  which  he  used  to  make   hi   his  own 
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yacht  from  Lowestoft,  accompanied  only  by  a 
crew  of  two  men,  and  such  a  friend  as  Cowell, 
with  a  large  pastry  and  a  few  bottles  of  wine 
to  supply  their  material  wants.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  books  were  also  put  into  the  cabin, 
and  that  the  symposia  of  the  friends  were  thus 
brightened  by  communion  with  the  minds  of 
the  great  departed.  Fitzgerald's  enjoyment 
of  genomic  wisdom  enshrined  in  words  of  ex- 
quisite propriety  was  evinced  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  used  to  read  Mon- 
taigne's essays  and  Madame  de  Se'vigne's 
letters,  and  the  various  works  from  which  he 
extracted  and  published  his  collection  of  wise 
saws  entitled  "  Polonius."  This  taste  was 
allied  to  a  love  for  what  was  classical  and  cor- 
rect in  literature,  by  which  he  was  also  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  prim  and  formal  muse  of 
Crabbe,  in  whose  grandson's  house  he  died. 
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His  second  printed  •.vork  was  the  "  Polo- 
nius,"  already  referred  to,  which  appeared  in 
1852.  It  exemplifies  his  favourite  reading, 
being  a  collection  of  extracts,  sometimes  short 
proverbial  phrases,  sometimes  longer  pieces  of 
characterization  or  reflection,  arranged  under 
abstract  headings.  He  occasionally  quotes 
Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  enteftained  sincere 
admiration  ;  but  the  ponderous  and  artificial 
fabric  of  Johnsonese  did  not  please  him  like 
the  language  of  Bacon,  Fuller,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Coleridge,  whom  he  cites  frequently. 
A  disproportionate  abundance  of  wise  words 
was  drawn  from  Carlyle ;  his  original  views, 
his  forcible  sense,  and  the  friendship  with 
which  Fitzgerald  regarded  him,  having  appar- 
ently blinded  the  latter  to  the  ungainly  style 
and  ungraceful  mannerisms  of  the  Chelsea 
sage.    (It  was  Thackeray  who  first  made  them 
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personally  acquainted  forty  years  ago;  and 
Fitzgerald  remained  always  loyal  to  his  first 
instincts  of  affection  and  admiration.')  "  Po- 
lonius  "  also  marks  the  period  of  his  earliest 
attention  to  Persian  studies,  as  he  quotes  in  it 
the  great  Sufi  poet  Jalal-ud-din-Riimi,  whose 
"  Masnavi "  has  lately  been  translated  into 
English  by  ;Mr.  Redhouse,  but  whom  Fitz- 
gerald can  only  have  seen  in  the  original, 
He,  however,  spells  the  name  Jallaladin,  an 

^  The  close  relation  that  subsisted  between  Fitz- 
gerald and  Carlyle  has  lately  been  made  patent  by  an 
article  i;i  the  Jlisiorical  Review  upon  the  Squire 
papers, — those  celebrated  documents  purporting  to  be 
contemporary  records  of  Cromwell's  time, — which 
were  accepted  by  Carlyle  as  genuine,  bat  which  other 
scholars  have  asserted  from  internal  evidence  to  be 
modern  forgeries.  However  the  question  may  be 
decided,  the  fact  which  concerns  us  here  is  that  our 
poet  was  the  negotiator  between  Mr.  Squire  and 
Carlyle,  and  that  his  correspondence  with  the  latter 
upon  the  subject  reveals  the  intimate  nature  of  their 
acquaintance. 
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incorrect  form  of  which  he  could  not  have 
been  guilty  at  the  time  when  he  produced 
Omar  Khayyam,  and  which  thus  betrays  that 
he  had  not  long  been  engaged  with  Irani  liter- 
ature. He  was  very  fond  of  Montaigne's 
essays,  and  of  Pascal's  "  Pense'es  " ;  but  his 
"  Polonius  "  reveals  a  sort  of  dislike  and  con- 
tempt for  Voltaire.  Amongst  the  Germans, 
Jean  Paul,  Goethe,  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
and  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  attracted 
him  greatly  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  read  little 
German,  and  probably  only  quoted  transla- 
tions. His  favourite  motto  was  "  Plam  Living 
and  High  Thinking,"  and  he  expresses  great 
reverence  for  all  things  manly,  simple,  and 
true.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  England 
were,  in  his  eyes,  of  the  highest  value  and 
sacredness;  and  whatever  Irish  sympathies  he 
had  would  never  have  diverted  his  affections 
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from  the  Union  to  Home  Rule.  This  is 
strongly  illustrated  by  some  original  lines  of 
blank  verse  at  the  end  of  "  Polonius,"  annexed 
to  his  quotation,  under  "^isthetics,"  of  the 
words  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  eulogized 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  having  devoted  his  Neapoli- 
tan tour  to  an  inspection  of  the  prisons. 

Fitzgerald's  next  printed  work  wa*  a  trans- 
lation of  Six  Dramas  of  Calderon,  published 
in  1853,  which  was  unfavourably  received  at 
the  time,  and  consequently  withdrawn  by  him 
from  circulation.  His  name  appeared  on  the 
title-page, — a  concession  to  publicity  which 
was  so  unusual  with  him  that  it  must  have 
been  made  under  strong  pressure  from  his 
friends.  The  book  is  in  nervous  blank  verse, 
a  mode  of  composition  which  he  handled  with 
great  ease  and  skill.  There  is  no  waste  of 
power  in  diffuseness  and  no  emplojinent  of 
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unnecessary  epithets.  It  gives  the  impression 
of  a  work  of  the  Shakespearian  age,  and 
reveals  a  kindred  felicity,  strength,  and  direct- 
ness of  language.  It  deserves  to  rank  with 
his  best  cfTorts  m  poetry,  but  its  ill-success 
made  him  feel  that  the  publication  of  his  name 
was  an  unfavourable  experiment,  and  he  never 
again  repeated  it.  His  great  modesty,  how- 
ever, would  sufficiently  account  for  this  shy- 
ness. Of  "  Omar  Khayyam,"  even  after  the 
little  book  had  won  its  way  to  general  esteem, 
he  used  to  say  that  the  suggested  addition  of 
his  name  on  the  title  would  imply  an  assump- 
tion of  importance  which  he  considered  that 
his  "transmogrification  "  of  the  Persian  poet 
did  not  possess. 

Fitzgerald's  conception  of  a  translator's 
privilege  is  well  set  forth  in  the  prefaces  of 
his  versions  from  Calderon,   and   the  "Aga- 
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memnon  "  of  ^schylus.  He  maintained  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  perfect  poet,  who  shall 
re-create  in  his  own  language  the  body  and 
soul  of  his  original,  the  best  system  is  that  of 
a  paraphrase  conserving  the  spirit  of  the 
author, — a  sort  of  literary  metempsychosis. 
Calderon,  ^schylus,  and  Omar  Khayyam 
were  all  treated  wdth  equal  licence,  so  far  as 
form  is  concerned, — the  last,  perhaps,  the 
most  arbitrarily ;  but  the  result  is  not  unsatis- 
factory as  having  given  us  perfe':t  English 
poems  instinct  with  the  true  flavour  of  their 
prototypes.  The  Persian  was  probably  some- 
what more  Horatian  and  less  melancholy,  the 
Greek  a  little  less  florid  and  mystic,  the 
Spaniard  more  lyrical  and  fluent,  than  their 
metaphrast  has  made  them ;  but  the  essential 
spirit  has  not  escaped  in  transfusion.  Only  a 
man  of  singular  gifts  could  have  performed 
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the  achievement,  and  these  works  attest  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  right  to  rank  amongst  the  finest 
poets  of  the  century.  About  the  same  time  as 
he  printed  his  Calderon,  anotlicr  set  of  trans- 
lations from  the  same  dramatist  was  published 
by  the  late  D.  F.  MacCarthy  •,  a  scholar  whose 
acquaintance  with  Castilian  literature  was 
much  deeper  than  Mr.  Fitzgerald's,  and  who 
also  possessed  poetical  abilities  cf  no  mean 
order,  with  a  totally  different  sense  of  the 
translator's  duty.  The  popularity  of  Mac- 
Carthy "s  versions  has  been  considerable,  and 
as  an  equivalent  rendermg  of  the  original  In 
sense  and  form  his  work  is  valuable.  Span- 
iards familiar  with  the  English  language  rate 
its  merit  highly ;  but  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion of  the  very  great  superiority  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's work  as  a  contribution  to  English 
literature.     It  is  indeed  only  from  this  point 
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of  view  that  we  should  regard  all  the  literary 
labours  of  our  author.  They  are  English 
poetical  work  of  fine  quality,  dashed  with  a 
pleasant  outlandish  flavour  which  heightens 
their  charm;  and  it  is  as  English  poems,  not 
as  translations,  that  they  have  endeared  them- 
selves even  more  to  the  American  English 
than  to  the  mixed  Britons  of  England. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  no  small  moment  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  fame,  and  to  the  intellectual 
gratification  of  many  thousands  of  readers, 
when  he  took  his  little  packet  of  "  Ruba'iyyat** 
to  Mr.  Quaritch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1858.  It  was  printed  as  a  small  quarto  pamph- 
let, bearing  the  publisher's  name  but  not  the 
author's*,  and  although  apparently  a  complete 
failure  at  first, — a  failure  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
regretted  less  on  his  own  account  than  on 
that  of  his  publisher,  to  whom  he  had  gener- 
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ously  made  a  present  of  the  book, — received, 
nevertheless,  a  sufficient  distribution  by  being 
quickly  reduced  from  the  price  of  five  shillings 
and  placed  in  the  box  of  cheap  books  marked 
a  penny  each.  Thus  forced  into  circulation, 
the  two  hundred  copies  which  had  been  printed 
were  soon  exhausted.  Among  the  buyers  were 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Cap- 
tain (now  Sir  Richard)  Burton,  and  Mr. 
William  Simpson,  the  accomplished  artist  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  The  influence 
exercised  by  the  first  three,  especially  by  Ros- 
setti, upon  a  clique  of  young  men  who  have 
since  grown  to  distinction,  was  sufficient  to 
attract  observation  to  the  singular  beauties  of 
the  poem  anonymously  translated  from  the 
Persian.  Most  readers  had  no  possible  op- 
portunity of  discovering  whether  it  was  a 
disguised  original  or  an  actual  translation ;— 
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even  Captain  Burton  enjoyed  probably  but 
little  chance  of  seeing  a  manuscript  of  the 
Persian  "  Ruba'iyyat."  The  Oriental  imagery 
and  allusions  were  too  thickly  scattered  through- 
out the  verses  to  favour  the  notion  that  they 
could  be  the  original  work  of  an  Englishman ; 
yet  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  by  most  of  the 
appreciative  readers  that  the  "  translator  "  was 
substantially  the  author  and  creator  of  the 
poem.  In  the  refuge  of  his  anonymity,  Fitz- 
gerald derived  an  innocent  gratification  from 
the  curiosity  that  was  aroused  on  all  sides. 
After  the  first  edition  had  disappeared,  in- 
quiries for  the  little  book  became  frequent,  and 
in  the  year  1868  he  gave  the  MS.  of  his  second 
edition  to  Mr.  Quaritch,  and  the  "  Ruba'iyyat '' 
came  into  circulation  once  more,  but  with 
several  alterations  and  additions  by  which  the 
number  of  stanzas   was    somewhat    increased 
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beyond  the  original  seventy-five.  Most  of  the 
changes  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
improvements;  but  in  some  instances  the 
author's  taste  or  caprice  was  at  fault, — notably 
mih&  first  Rnbd'iy.  His  fastidious  desire  to 
avoid  anything  that  seemed  baroque  or  unnat- 
ural, or  appeared  like  plagiarism,  may  have 
influenced  him ;  but  it  was  probably  because 
he  had  already  used  the  idea  in  his  rendering 
of  Jamf's  "  Salaman,"  that  he  sacrificed  a  fine 
and  novel  piece  of  imagery  in  his  first  stanza 
and  replaced  it  by  one  of  much  mc  rc  ordinary 
character.  If  it  were  from  a  dislike  to  per- 
vert his  original  too  largely,  he  had  no  need  to 
be  so  scrupulous,  since  he  dealt  on  the  whole 
with  the  "  Ruba'iyyat  "  as  though  he  had  the 
licence  of  absolute  authorship,  changing,  trans- 
posing, and  manipulating  the  substance  of  the 
Persian  quatrains  with  singular  freedom.    The 
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vogue  of  "  old  Omar  "  (as  he  avouIcI  affection- 
ately call  Ills  work)  went  on  increasing,  and 
American  readers  took  it  up  with  eagerness. 
In  those  days,  the  mere  mention  of  Omar 
Khaj^am  between  two  strangers  meeting  for- 
tuitously acted  like  a  sign  of  freemasoniy  and 
established  frequently  a  bond  of  friendship. 
Some  curious  instances  of  this  have  been  re- 
lated. A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Omar-cult 
7.n  the  United  States  was  the  circumstance  that 
single  individuals  bought  numbers  of  copies 
for  gratuitous  distribution  before  the  book  was 
reprinted  in  America,  Its  editions  have  been 
relatively  numerous,  when  we  consider  how 
restricted  was  the  circle  of  readers  who  could 
understand  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  work, 
A  third  edition  appeared  in  1 87 2,  with  some 
further  alterations,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
virtually   the    author's    final    revision,  for  it 
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hardly  difTers  at  all  from  the  text  of  the  fourth 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1S79.  This  last 
formed  the  first  portion  of  a  volume  entitled 
**  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam ;  and  the  Sala- 
man  and  Absal  of  Jami ;  rendered  into  English 
verse."  The  "  Salaman  "  (which  had  already 
been  printed  in  separate  fonn  in  1856)  is  a 
poem  chiefly  in  blank  verse,  interspersed 
with  various  metres  (although  it  is  all  in  one 
measure  in  the  original)  embodying  a  love- 
story  of  mystic  significance ;  for  Jami  was, 
unlike  Omar  Khayyam,  a  true  Sufi,  and  indeed 
differed  in  other  respects,  his  celebrity  as  a 
pious  Mussulman  doctor  being  equal  to  his 
fame  as  a  poet.  He  lived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  a  period  of  literary  brilliance  and 
decay ;  and  the  rich  exuberance  of  his  poetry, 
full  of  far-fetched  conceits,  involved  expres- 
sions,  overstrained    imagery  and   false  taste, 
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offers  a  stong  contrast  to  the  simpler  and  more 
forcible  language  of  Khayyam.  There  is  little 
use  of  Arabic  in  the  earlier  poet ;  he  preferred 
the  vernacular  speech  to  the  mongrel  language 
which  was  fashionable  among  the  heirs  of  the 
Saracen  conquerors;  but  JamCs  composition 
is  largely  embroidered  with  Arabic. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  from  his  early  days 
been  thrown  into  contact  with  the  Crabbe 
family,  the  Reverend  George  Crabbe  (the 
poet's  grandson)  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
and  it  was  on  a  visit  to  Morton  Rectory  that 
Fitzgerald  died.  As  we  know  that  friendship 
has  power  to  warp  the  judgment,  we  shall  not 
probably  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  Crabbe's  poems 
was  not  the  product  of  sound,  impartial  criti- 
cism. He  attempted  to  reintroduce  them  to 
the  world    by   publishing    a    little   volume   of 
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"Readings  from  Crabbe,"  produced  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  but  without  success.  A 
different  fate  awaited  his  "  Agamemnon :  a 
tragedy  taken  from  .^schylus,"  wliich  was 
first  printed  privately  by  him,  and  afterwards 
published  with  alterations  in  1876.  It  is  a 
very  free  rendering  from  the  Greek,  and  full 
of  a  poetical  beauty  which  is  but  partly  assign- 
able to  y^^'schylus.  Without  attaining  to  any- 
thing like  the  celebrity  and  admiration  which 
have  followed  Oiaar  Khayyam,  the  "  Agamem- 
non "  has  achieved  much  more  than  a  succes 
d'estinic.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  renderings  from 
the  Greek  were  not  confined  to  this  one  essay; 
he  also  translated  the  two  Gidipus  dramas  of 
Sophocles,  but  left  them  unfinished  in  manu- 
script till  Prof.  Eliot  Norton  had  a  sight  of 
them  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  and 
urged  him  to  complete  his  work.     When  this 
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was  done,  he  had  them  set  in  type,  but  only  a 
very  few  proofs  can  have  been  struck  off,  as  it 
seems  that,  at  least  in  England,  no  more  than 
one  or  two  copies  were  sent  out  by  the  author. 
In  a  similar  way  he  printed  translations  of 
two  of  Calderon's  plays  not  included  in  the 
published  "  Six  Dramas  " — namely,  "  La  Vida 
es  Sueno,"  and  "  El  Magico  Prodigioso  "  (both 
ranking  among  the  Spaniard's  finest  work) ; 
but  they  also  were  withheld  from  the  public 
and  all  but  half  a  dozen  friends. 

When  his  old  boatman  died,  about  ten  years 
ago,  he  abandoned  his  nautical  exercises  and 
gave  up  his  yacht  for  ever.  During  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  he  divided  his  time 
between  Cambridge,  Crabbe's  house,  and  his 
own  home  at  Little  Grange,  near  Woodbridge, 
where  he  received  occasional  visits  from 
friends  and  relatives. 
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This  edition  of  the  "  Omar  Khayydm  "  is  a 
modest  memorial  of  one  of  the  mobt  modest 
men  who  have  enriched  EngHsh  literature  with 
poetry  of  distinct  and  permanent  value.  His 
best  epitaph  is  found  in  Tennyson's  "  Tiresias 
and  other  poems,"  published  imm.ediately  after 
our  author's  quiet  exit  from  life,  in  1883,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

M.K. 


Co  Omar  Khayyam. 

Wise  Omar,  do  the  Southern  Breezes  fling, 
Above  your  Grave,  at  ending  of  the  Spring, 
The  Snowdrift  of  the  petals  of  the  Rose, 
The  wild  white  Roses  you  were  wont  to  sing? 

Far  in  the  South  I  know  a  Land  divine,' 
And  there  is  many  a  Saint  and  many  a  Shrnie, 
And  over  all  the  shrines  the  Blossom  blows 
Of  Roses  that  were  dear  to  you  as  wine. 

You  were  a  Saint  of  unbelieving  days, 
Liking  your  Life  and  happy  in  men's  Praise ; 

Enough  for  you  the  Shade  beneath  the  Bough, 
Enough  to  watch  the  wild  World  go  its  Ways. 

^  The  hills  above  San  Remo,  •where  rose-bushes  are 
planted  by  the  shrines,  Omar  desired  that  his  grave 
might  be  where  the  wind  would  scatter  rose-leaves 
over  it. 

36 
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Dreadless  and  hopeless  thou  of  Heaven  or  Hell, 

Careless  of  Words  thou  hadst  not  Skill  to  spell, 

Content  to  know  not  all  thou  knowest  now, 

What's  Death  ?     Doth  any  Pitcher  dread  the 

Well  ? 

The  Pitchers  we,  whose  Maker  makes  them  ill, 
Shall  He  torment  them  if  they  chance  to  spill  ? 
Nay,  like  the  broken  potsherds  are  we  cast 
Forth  and  forgotten, — and  what  will  be  will  1 

So  still  were  we,  before  the  months  began 
That  rounded  us  and  shaped  us  into  Man. 

So  still  we  shaii  be,  surely,  at  the  last, 
Dreamless  untouched  of  Blessing  or  of  Ban  I 

Ah,  strange  it  seems  that   this   thy  common 

thought — 
How  all  things  have  been,  ay,  and  shall  be 
nought — 
Was  ancient  Wisdom  in  thine  ancient  East, 
In  those  old  Days  when  Senlac  fight  was  fought, 
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Which  gave  our  England  for  a  captive  Land 
To  pious  Chiefs  of  a  believing  Band, 

A  gift  to  the  Believer  from  the  Priest, 
Tossed  from  the  Holy  to  the  blood-red  Hand  I 

Yea,  thou  wert  singing  when  that  Arrow  clave 

Through  helm  and  brain  of   him  who   could 

not  save 

His  England,  even  of  Harold,  Godwin's  son; 

The  high  tide  murmurs  by  the  Hero's  grave  !  ' 

And   thou   wert   wreathing   Roses — who   can 

tell  ?— 
Or  chanting  for  some  girl  that  pleased  thee 

well, 
Or  satst  at  wine  in  Naishapiir,  when  dun 
The  twilight  veiled  the  field  where  Harold  fell  1 

*  Omar  was  contemporary  with  the  battle  of 
Hastings. 

2  Per  mandata  Ducis,  Rex  hie,  Heralde,  quiesdn, 
Ut  custos  maneas  httoris  et  pelagi. 
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The  salt  Sea-waves  above  him  rage  and  roam  1 
Along  the  white  Walls  of  his  guarded  Home 

No  Zephyr  stirs  the  Rose,  but  o'er  the  wave 
The  wild  Wind  beats  the  Breakers  into  Foam  I 

And  dear  to  him,  as  Roses  were  to  thee, 
Rings  long  the  Roar  of  Onset  of  the  Sea ; 

The  Swan's  Path  of  his  Fathers  is  his  grave: 
His  sleep,  methinks,  is  sound  as  thine  can  be. 

His  was  the  Age  of  Faith,  when  all  the  West 
Looked  to  the  Priest  for  torment  or  for  rest ; 

And  thou  wert  living  then,  and  didst  not  heed 
The  Saint  who  banned  thee  or  the  Saint  who 
blessed  1 

Ages  of  Progress  1    These  eight  hundred  years 
Hath  Europe  shuddered  with  her  hopes  or  fears, 

And  now! — she  listens  in  the  wilderness 
To  thee  and  half  believeth  what  she  hears  I 
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Hadst  t/ion  The  Secret  ?  Ah,  and  who  may  tell  ? 
"  An  hour  we  have,"  thou  saidst.     "  Ah,  waste 

it  well !  " 
An  hour  we  have,  and  yet  Eternity 
Looms  o'er  us,  and  the  thouglit  of  Heaven  or 

Hell ! 
Nay,  we  can  never  be  as  wise  as  thou, 
O  idle  singer  'neath  the  blossomed  bough. 

Nay,  and  we  cannot  be  content  to  die. 
We  cannot  shirk  the  questions  "  Where  ?  "  and 

"  How  ?  " 

Ah,  not  from  learned  Peace  and  gay  Content 
Shall  w^e  of  England  go  the  way  he  went — 

The  Singer  of  the  Red  Wine  and  the  Rose- 
Nay,  otherwise  than  his  our  Day  is  spent ! 

Serene  he  dwelt  in  fragrant  Naishapur, 
But  we  must  wander  while  the  Stars  endure. 
He  knew  The  Secret  :   we  have  none  that 
knows, 
No  Man  so  sure  as  Omar  once  was  sure  ! 

Andrew  Lang* 
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of  Persia 


Omar  Khayydm 

<Che  Hstronomer-poet 

of  Persia 

By  Edward  Fitzgerald 

Omar  Khayyam  was  born  at  Naishapiir  in 
Khorassan  in  the  latter  half  of  our  Eleventh, 
and  died  within  the  First  Quarter  of  our 
Twelfth  Century.  The  Slender  Story  of  his 
Life  is  curiously  twined  about  that  of  two 
other  very  considerable  Figures  in  their  Time 
and  Country :  one  of  whom  tells  the  Story  of 
all  Three.  This  was  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Vizyr  to 
Alp   Arslan   the    Son,    and    Malik    Shah   the 
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Grandson,  of  Toghrul  Beg  the  Tartar,  who 
had  wrested  Persia  from  the  feeble  successor 
of  Mahmiid  the  Great,  and  founded  that  Selju- 
kian  Dynasty  which  finally  roused  luirope 
into  the  Crusades.  This  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  in 
his  IVasiyaf — or  lesfa?ncnf-^\vh\c\\  he  wrote 
and  left  as  a  Memorial  for  future  Statesmen — 
relates  the  following,  as  quoted  in  the  Calcutta 
Review,  No.  59,  from  Mirkhond's  History  of 
the  Assassins. 

" '  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  wise  men  of 
Khorassan  was  the  Imam  Mowaffak  of  Naish- 
apur,  a  man  highly  honoured  and  rever- 
enced,— may  God  rejoice  his  soul ;  his  illus- 
trious years  exceeded  eighty-five,  and  it  was 
the  universal  belief  that  every  boy  who  read 
the  Koran  or  studied  the  traditions  in  his 
presence,  would  assuredly  attain  to  honour 
and  happiness.     For  this  cause  did  my  father 
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send  me  from  Tiis  to  Naishapiir  with  Aod-us- 
samad,  the  doctor  of  law,  that  I  might  employ 
myself  in  study  and  learning  under  the  guid- 
ance of  that  illustrious  teacher.  Towards  me 
he  ever  turned  an  eye  of  favour  and  kindness, 
and  as  his  pupil  I  felt  for  him  extreme  affec- 
tion and  devotion,  so  that  I  passed  four  years 
in  his  service.  When  I  first  came  there,  I 
found  two  other  pupils  of  mine  own  age  newly 
arrived,  Hakim  Omar  Kha\yam  and  the  ill- 
fated  Ben  Sabbah.  Both  were  endowed  with 
sharpness  of  wit  and  the  highest  natural 
powers  ;  and  we  three  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship together.  When  the  Imam  rose  from  his 
lectures,  they  used  to  join  me,  and  we  repeated 
to  each  other  the  lessons  we  had  heard.  Now 
Omar  Avas  a  native  of  Naishapiir,  while  Hasan 
Ben  Sabbah's  father  was  one  Ali,  a  man  of 
austere  life  and  practice,  but  heretical  in  his 
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creed  and  doctrine.  One  day  Hasan  said  to 
me  and  to  Khayyam,  "  It  is  a  universal  belief 
that  the  pupils  of  the  Imam  Mowaffak  will 
attain  to  fortune.  Now,  even  if  we  all  do  not 
attain  thereto,  without  doubt  one  of  us  will; 
what  then  shall  be  our  mutual  pledge  and 
bond?"  We  answered,  "Be  it  what  you 
please."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  let  us  make  a 
vow,  that  to  whomsoever  this  fortune  falls,  he 
shall  share  it  equally  with  the  rest,  and  reserve 
no  pre-eminence  for  himself."  "  Be  it  so,"  we 
both  replied,  and  on  those  terms  we  mutually 
pledged  our  words.  Years  rolled  on,  and  I 
went  from  Khorassan  to  Transoxiana,  and 
wandered  to  Ghazni  and  Cabul ;  and  when  I 
returned  I  was  invested  with  office,  and  rose 
to  be  administrator  of  affairs  during  the 
Sultanate  of  Sultan  Alp  Arslan.' 

"  He  goes  on  to  state,  that  years  passed  by, 
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and  both  his  old  school-friends  found  him  out, 
and  came  and  claimed  a  share  in  his  good 
fortune,  according  to  the  school-day  vow. 
The  Vizier  was  generous  and  kept  his  word. 
Hasan  demanded  a  place  in  the  government, 
which  the  Sultan  granted  at  the  Vizier's  re- 
quest ;  but  discontented  with  a  gradual  rise, 
he  plunged  into  the  maze  of  intrigue  of  an 
oriental  court,  and.  failmg  in  a  base  attempt 
to  supplant  his  benefactor,  he  was  disgraced 
and  fell.  After  many  mishaps  and  wander- 
ings, Hasan  became  the  head  of  the  Persian 
sect  of  the  Ismaiiiatis, — a  party  of  fanatics 
who  had  long  murmured  in  obscurity,  but  rose 
to  an  evil  eminence  under  the  guidance  of  his 
strong  and  evil  will.  In  ad.  1090,  he  seized 
the  castle  of  Alamiit,  in  the  province  of  Rtid- 
bar,  which  lies  in  the  mountainous  tract  south 
of  the   Caspian    Sea;   and  it  was  from  this 
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mountain  home  he  obtained  that  evil  celebrity 

among  the  Crusaders  as  the  OLD  MAN  OF 

THE    MOUNTAINS,    and    spread    terror 

through  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  it  is  yet 

disputed  whether  the  word  Assassin,  which  they 

have  left  in  the  language  of  modern  Europe  as 

their  dark  memorial,  is  derived  from  the  /lashish, 

or  opiate  of  hemp-leaves  (the  Indian  bha?ig),W\^ 

which  they  maddened  themselves  to  the  sullen 

pitch  of  Oriental  desperation,  or  from  the  name 

of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  whom  we  have 

seen  in  his  quiet  collegiate  days,  at  Naishapiir. 

One  of  the  countless  victims  of  the  Assassin's 

dagger  was    Nizam-ul-Mulk   himself,  the  old 

school-boy  friend.^ 

"Omar  Khajyam   also  came  to  the  Vizier 

to  claim  his  share  ;  but  not  to  ask  for  title  or 

1  Some  of  Omar's  Rubaiyat  -warn  us  of  the  danger  of 
Greatness,  the  instability  of  Fortune,  and  while  advo- 
cating Charity  to  all  Men,  recommending  us  to  be  too 
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ofl5ce.  *  The  greatest  boon  you  can  confer  on 
me,*  he  said,  'is  to  let  me  live  in  a  corner 
under  the  shadow  of  your  fortune,  to  spread 
wide  the  advantages  of  Science,  and  pray  for 
your  long  life  and  prosperity.'  The  Vizier  tells 
us,  that,  when  he  found  Omar  was  really  sincere 
in  his  refusal,  lie  pressed  him  no  furllier,  but 
granted  him  a  yearly  pension  of  1,200  mii/ikdls 
of  gold,  from  the  treasurj'  of  Nuishapiir. 

"At  Naishapiir  thus  lived  and  died  Omar 
Khayyam,  '  busied,'  adds  the  Vizier,  *  in  win- 
ning knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  especially 
in  Astronomy,  wherein  he  attained  to  a  ver)' 
high  pre-eminence.  Under  the  Sultanate  of 
Malik  Shah,  he  came  to  Merv,  and  attained 


intimate  \dth  none.  Attar  makes  Niz.im-ul-Mulk  UGe 
the  very  words  of  his  friend  Omar  [Rub.  x.xviii.] 
"When  Nizam-uIMuik  was  in  the  Agony  (of  Death) 
he  said,  '  O  God  I  I  am  passing  away  in  the  hand  of 
tho  Wind.'" 
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great  praise  for  his  proficiency  in  science, 
and  th,e  Sultan  showered  favours  upon  him.' 

"  When  Malik  Shah  determined  to  reform 
the  calendar,  Omar  was  one  of  the  eight 
learned  men  employed  to  do  it ;  the  result  was 
the  Jaldii  era  (so  called  from  /aidl-iid-din,  one 
of  the  king's  names) — '  a  computation  of  time,' 
says  Gibbon,  'which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and 
approaches  the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian 
style.  He  is  also  the  author  of  some  astro- 
nomical tables,  entitled  '  Ziji-Malikshahi','  and 
the  French  have  lately  republished  and  trans- 
lated an  Arabic  Treatise  of  his  on  Algebra. 

"  His  Takhallus  or  poetical  name  (Khay- 
yam) signifies  a  Tent-maker,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  at  one  time  exercised  that  trade,  perhaps 
before  Nizam-ul-Mulk's  generosity  raised  him 
to  independence.  Many  Persian  poets  simi- 
larly derive  their  names  from  their  occupa- 
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tions ;  thus  \vc  h.ive  Attar,  '  a  druggist,'  Assir, 
*  an  oil  presser,'  etc.  ^  Omar  himself  alludes  to 
his  name  in  the  following  whimsical  lines: — 

'Khayyam,  who  stitched  the  tents  of  science, 
Has  fallen  in  grief's  furnace  and  been  suddenly  burned; 
The  shears  of  Fate  have  cut  the  tent  ropes  of  his  life, 
And  the  broker  of  Hope  has  sold  iiini  for  nothing.' 

"We  have  only  one  more  anecdote  to  give 
of  his  Life,  and  that  relates  to  the  close ;  it  is 
told  in  the  anonymous  preface  which  is  some- 
times prefixed  to  his  poems;  it  has  been 
printed  in  the  Persian  in  the  Appendix  to 
Hyde's  Vcteruni  Pcrsarum  Religio,  p.  499; 
and  D'Herbelot  alludes  to  it  in  his  Biblio- 
theque,  under  K/iiatn  : — 2 

'Though  all  these,  like  our  Smiths,  Archers,  Millers, 
Fletchers,  etc.,  may  simply  retain  the  Surname  of  a 
hereditary  calling. 

-  "  Philosophe  Musulman  qui  a  vecu  en  Odeur  de 

Saintete  dans  sa  Religion,  vers  la  Fin  du  premier  et  le 

Commencement  du  second  Siecle,"  no  part  of  which, 

except  the  "  Philosophe,"  can  apply  to  our  Khayydm. 

SI 
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"'It    is   written    in    the    chronicles   of   the 

ancients  that  this    King  of  the  Wise,  Omar 

Khayyam,  died  at  Naishapiir   in  the  year  of 

the  Hegira  517  (a.d.  1123) ;  in  science  he  was 

unrivalled — the    very    paragon    of    his     age. 

Khwajah  Nizami  of  Samarcand,  wlio  was  one 

of  his  pupils,  relates  the  following  story  :     "  I 

often    used   to    hold    conversations   with    my 

teacher,  Omar  Khayyam,   in   a  garden ;    and 

one  day  he  said  to  me,  '  My  tomb  shall  be  in 

a  spot  Avhere  the  north  wind  may  scatter  roses 

over  it.'     I  wondered  at  the  words  he  spake, 

but  I  knew  that  his  were  no  idle  words.  ^   Years 

1  The  Rashness  of  the  Words,  according  to  D'Her- 
belot,  consisted  in  being  so  opposed  to  those  in  the 
Koran  :  "  No  Man  knows  where  he  shall  die!  " — This 
story  of  Omar  reminds  me  of  another  so  naturally — 
and  when  one  remembers  how  wide  of  his  humble 
mark  the  noble  sailor  aimed — so  pathetically  told  by 
Captain  Cook — not  by  Doctor  Hawkesworth — in  his 
Second  Voyage  (i.  374)  When  leaving  Ulietea, 
"Oreo's  last  request  was  for  me  to  return.     When  he 
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after,  when  I  chanced  to  visit  Naishdpur,  I 
went  to  his  final  resting-place,  and  lo  !  it  was 
just  outside  a  garden,  and  trees  laden  with 
fruit  stretched  their  boughs  over  the  garden 
wall,  and  dropped  their  flowers  upon  his  tomb, 
so  that  the  stone  was  hidden  under  them.'"'' 

Thus  far — without  fear  of  Trci  pass — from 
the  CiiLuifii  Kcvu'7l<.  I'he  writer  of  it,  on 
reading  in  India  this  story  of  Omar's  Grave, 
was  reminded,  he  says,  of  Cicero's  Account  of 
finding  Archimedes'  Tomb  at  Syracuse,  buried 

saw  he  could  not  obtain  that  promise,  he  asked  the 
name  of  my  Marat  (burying-place).  As  strange  a 
question  as  this  was,  I  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  tell 
him  '  Stepney,'  the  parish  in  which  I  live  when  in  Lon- 
don. I  was  made  to  repeat  it  several  times  over  till 
they  could  pronounce  it ;  and  then  '  Stepney  Marai  no 
Toote '  was  echoed  through  an  hundred  mouths  at 
once.  I  afterwards  found  the  same  question  had  been 
put  to  Mr.  Forster  by  a  man  on  shore ,  but  he  gave  a 
different,  and  indeed  more  proper  answer,  by  saying, 
•No  man  who  used  the  sea  could  say  where  he  should 
be  buried.'" 
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in  grass  and  weeds.  I  think  Thonvaldsen 
desired  to  have  roses  grow  over  him;  a 
wish  religiously  fulfilled  for  him  to  the 
present  day,  I  believe.  However,  to  return 
to  Omar. 

Though  the  Sultan  "  shower'd  Favours  upon 
him,"  Omar's  Epicurean  Audacity  of  Thought 
and  Speech  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as- 
kance in  his  own  Time  and  Country.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  especially  hated  and  dreaded 
by  the  Sufis,  whose  Practice  he  ridiculed,  and 
whose  Faith  amounts  to  little  more  than  his 
own,  when  stript  of  the  Mysticism  and  formal 
recognition  of  Islamism  under  which  Omar 
would  not  hide.  Their  Poets,  including  Hafiz, 
who  are  (with  the  exception  of  Firdausi)  the 
most  considerable  in  Persia,  borrowed  largely, 
indeed,  of  Omar's  material,  but  turning  it  to  a 
mystical  Use  more  convenient  to  Themselves 
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and  the  People  they  addressed ;  a  People  quite 
as  quick  of  Doubt  as  of  Belief;  as  keen  o£ 
Bodily  Sense  as  of  Intellectual ;  and  delight- 
ing in  a  cloudy  composition  of  both,  in  which 
they  could  float  luxuriously  between  Heaven 
and  Earth,  a'.id  this  World  and  the  Next,  on 
the  wings  of  a  poetical  expression,  that  might 
serve  indifferently  for  eithtfr.  Omar  was  too 
honest  of  Heart  as  well  as  of  Head  for  this. 
Having  failed  (however  mistakenly)  of  finding 
any  Providence  but  Destiny,  and  any  World 
but  This,  he  set  about  making  the  most  of  it ; 
preferring  rather  to  soothe  the  Soul  through 
the  Senses  into  Acquiescence  with  Things  as 
he  saw  them,  than  to  perplex  it  with  vain  dis 
quietude  after  what  they  might  be.  It  has  been 
seen,  however,  that  his  Worldly  Ambition  was 
not  exorbitant;  and  he  very  likely  takes  a 
humorous  or  perverse  pleasure  in  exalting  the 
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gratification  of  Sense  above  that  of  the  Intel- 
lect, in  which  he  must  have  taken  great 
delight,  although  it  failed  to  answer  the  Ques- 
tions in  which  he,  in  common  with  all  men, 
was  most  vitally  interested. 

For  whatever  Reason,  however,  Omar,  as 
before  said,  has  never  been  popular  in  his 
own  Country,  and  therefore  has  been  but 
scantily  transmitted  abroad.  The  MSS.  of 
his  Poems,  mutilated  beyond  the  average 
Casualties  of  Oriental  Transcription,  are  so 
rare  in  the  East  as  scarce  to  ha\e  reacht 
Westward  at  all,  in  spite  of  all  the  acquisi- 
tions of  Arms  and  Science.  There  is  no  copy 
at  the  India  House,  none  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris.  We  know  of  but  one  in 
England :  No.  140  of  the  Ouseley  MSS:  at  the 
Bodleian,  written  at  Shiraz,  a.d.  1460.  This 
contains    but    158    Rubaiyat.      One   in    the 
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Asiatic  Society's  Library  at  Calcutta  (of  which 
we  have  a  Copy),  contains  (and  yet  incom- 
plete) 516,  though  swelled  to  that  by  all  kinds 
of  Repetition  and  Corruption.  So  Von  Ham- 
mer speaks  of  /lis  Copy  as  containing  about 
200,  while  Dr.  Sprenger  catalogues  the  Luck- 
now  MS.  at  double  that  number.  ^  The 
Scribes,  too,  of  the  Oxford  and  Calcutta  MSS. 
seem  to  do  their  Work  under  a  sort  of  Protest ; 
each  beginning  with  a  Tetrastich  (whether 
genuine  or  not),  taken  out  of  its  alphabetical 
order ;  the  Oxford  with  one  of  Apolog}- ;  the 
Calcutta  with  one  of  Expostulation,  supposed 
(says  a  Notice  prefixed  to  the  MS.)  to  have 
arisen  from  a  Dream,  in  which  Omar's  mother 

^  "  Since  this  paper  was  written  "  (adds  the  Reviewer 
in  a  note),  "%ve  have  met  with  a  Copy  of  a  very  rare 
Edition,  printed  in  Calcutta  in  1836.  This  contains 
43S  Tetrastichs,  with  an  Appendix  containing  $4 
Others  not  found  in  some  MSS." 
57 
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asked   about   his    future    fate.      It    may   be 
rendered  thus : — 

"Oh  Thou  who  burn'st  in  Heart  for  thoss  who  burn 
^n  Ilell,  whose  fires  thyself  shall  feed  in  turn; 

How  long  be  crying,  '  Mercy  on  them,  God  I ' 
Why,  who  art  Thou  to  teach,  and  He  to  learn  ?  " 

The  Bodleian  Quatrain  pleads  Pantheism  by 
way  of  Justification  : — 

"If  I  myself  upon  a  looser  Creed 
Have  loosely  strung  the  Jewel  of  Good  Deed, 
Let  this  one  thing  for  my  Atonement  plead: 
That  One  for  Two  I  never  did  mis-read." 

The  Reviewer,^  to  whom  I  owe  the  Partic- 
ulars of  Omar's  Life,  concludes  his  Review  by 
comparing  him  with  Lucretius,  both  as  to 
natural  Temper  and  Genius,  and  as  acted 
upon  by  the  Circumstances  in  which  he  lived. 
Both  indeed  were  men  of  subtle,  strong,  and 
cultivated  Intellect,  fine  Imagination,  and 
^Professor  Cowell. 
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Hearts  passionate  for  Truth  and  Justice ;  who 
iustly  revolted  from  their  Country's  false 
Religion,  and  false,  or  foolish,  Devotion  to  it; 
but  who  fell  short  of  replacing  what  they  sub- 
verted by  such  better  Hope  as  others,  with  no 
V>ettcr  Revelation  to  guide  them,  had  yet  made 
a  Law  to  themselves.  Lucretius,  indeed,  with 
such  material  as  Epicurus  furnished,  satisfied 
himself  with  the  theory  of  a  vast  machine  for- 
tuitously constructed,  and  acting  l;y  a  Law 
that  implied  no  Legislator;  and  so  composing 
himself  into  a  Stoical  rather  than  Epicurean 
severity  of  Attitude,  sat  down  to  contemplate 
the  mechanical  Drama  of  the  Universe  which 
he  was  part  Actor  in  ;  himself  and  all  about 
him  (as  in  his  own  sublime  description  of  the 
Roman  Theatre)  discoloured  with  the  lurid 
reflex  of  the  Curtain  suspended  between  the 
Spectator  and  the  Si:n.     Omar,  more  despei- 
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ate,  or  more  careless  of  any  so  complicated 
System  as  resulted  in  nothing  but  hopeless 
Necessity,  flung  his  6\\n  Genius  and  Learning 
with  a  bitter  or  humorous  jest  into  the  general 
Ruin  which  tlieir  insufficient  glimpses  only 
served  to  reveal;  and,  pretending  sensual 
pleasure  as  the  serious  purpose  cf  Life,  only 
diverted  himself  with  speculative  problems  of 
Deity,  Destiny,  Matter  and  Spirit,  Good  and 
Evil,  and  other  such  questions,  easier  to  start 
than  to  run  down,  and  the  pursuit  of  which 
becomes  a  \ery  weary  sport  at  last ! 

With  regard  to  the  present  Translation. 
The  original  Rubdiydt  (as,  missing  an  Arabic 
Guttural,  these  Tcirastichs  are  more  musically 
called)  are  independent  Stanzas,  consisting 
each  of  four  Lines  of  equal,  though  varied, 
Prosody;  sometimes  all  rhyming,  but  oftener 
(as   here    imitated)   the   third    line    a    blank. 
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Somewhat  as  in  the  Greek  Alcaic,  where  the 
penultimate  line  seems  to  lift  and  suspend  the 
Wave  that  falls  over  in  the  last.  As  usual 
with  such  kind  of  Oriental  Verse,  the  Rubdi- 
yat  follow  one  another  according  to  Alphabetic 
Rhyme — a  strange  succession  of  Grave  and 
Gay.  Those  here  selected  are  strung  into 
something  of  an  Eclogue,  with  perhaps  a  less 
than  equal  proportion  of  the  "Drink  and 
make-merry,"  which  (genuine  or  not)  recurs 
over-frequently  in  the  Original.  Either  way, 
the  Result  is  sad  enough :  saddest  perhaps 
when  most  ostentatiously  merry :  more  apt  to 
move  Sorrow  than  Anger  towards  the  old  Tent- 
maker,  who,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  un- 
shackle his  Steps  from  Destiny,  and  to  catch 
some  authentic  Glimpse  of  To-morrow,  fell 
back  upon  To-day  (which  has  outlasted  so 
many  To-morrows !)   as  the  only  Ground  he 
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had  got  to  stand  upon,  however  momentarily 
slipping  from  under  his  Feet. 

[From  the  Third  l^dition.] 

While  the  second  Edition  of  this  version 
of  Omar  was  preparing,  Monsieur  Nicolas, 
French  Consul  at  Resht,  published  a  very 
careful  and  very  good  Edition  of  the  Text, 
from  a  lithograph  copy  at  Teheran,  compris- 
ing 464  Rubaiyat,  with  translation  and  notes 
of  his  own. 

Mons.  Nicolas,  whose  Edition  has  reminded 
me  of  several  things,  and  instructed  me  in 
others,  does  not  consider  Omar  to  be  the 
material  Epicurean  that  I  have  literally  taken 
him  for,  but  a  Mystic,  shadowing  the  Deity 
under  the  figure  of  Wine,  Wine-bearer,  8cc.,  as 
Hafiz  is  supposed  to  do ;  in  short,  a  Sufi  Poet 
like  Hafiz  and  the  rest. 
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I  cannot  see  reason  to  alter  my  opinion, 
formed  as  it  was  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago^  when  Omar  was  first  shown  me  by  one 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  I  know  of 
Oriental,  and  very  much  other,  literature.  He 
admired  Omar's  Genius  so  much,  that  he 
would  gladly  have  adopted  any  such  Interpre- 
tation of  his  meaning  as  Mons.  Nicolas'  if  ha 
could.-  That  he  could  not,  appears  by  his 
Paper  in  the  Calcutta  Revie^o  already  so 
largely  quoted ;  in  which  he  argues  from  the 
Poems  themselves,  as  well  as  from  what 
records  remain  of  the  Poet's  Life. 

And  if  more  were  needed  to  disprove  Mons. 
Nicolas'    Theory,    there    is    the    Biographical 

^  [This  was  written  in  iSCS.] 

2  Perhaps  would  have  edited  the  Poems  himself 
some  3X'ars  ago.  He  may  now  as  little  a])prove  of 
my  Version  on  one  side,  as  of  Mons.  Nicolas'  Theory 
on  the  other. 
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Notice  which  he  himself  has  drawn  up  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Poems  given  in  his  Notes.  (See  pp.  xiii- 
xiv  of  his  Preface.)  Indeed  I  hardly  knew 
poor  Omar  was  so  far  gone  till  his  Apologist 
informed  me.  For  here  we  see  that,  whatever 
were  the  Wine  that  Hafiz  drank  and  sang,  the 
veritable  Juice  of  the  Grape  it  was  which 
Omar  used,  not  only  when  carousing  with  his 
friends,  but  (says  Mons.  Nicolas)  in  order  to 
excite  himself  to  that  pitch  of  Devotion  which 
others  reached  by  cries  and  "hurlemens." 
And  yet,  whenever  Wine,  Wine-bearer,  &c., 
occur  in  the  text — which  is  often  enough — 
Mons.  Nicolas  carefully  annotates  "  Dieu," 
*'  La  Divinitd,"  &:c. :  so  carefully  in,deed  that 
one  is  tempted  to  think  that  he  was  indoctri- 
nated by  the  Siifi  with  whom  he  read  the 
Poems.     (Note  to  Rub.  ii.,  p.  8.)      A  Persian 
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would  naturally  wish  to  vindicate  a  distin- 
guished  Countryman;  and  a  Sufi  to  enrol  him 
in  his  own  sect,  which  already  comprises  all 
Ihe  chief  Poets  of  Persia. 

What  historical  Authority  has  Mons.  Nicolas 
to   show   that  Omar  gave  himself    up  "avec 
passion  \  I'etude  de  la  philosophie  des  Soufis"? 
(Preface,  p.  xiii.)     The   Doctrines  of  Panthe- 
ism,  Materialism,    Necessity,   &c.,   were    not 
peculiar  to  the  Sufi;  nor  to  Lucretius  before 
them;  nor  to  Epicurus  before  him;  probably 
the  very  original  Irreligion  of  Thinking  men 
from  the  first;  and  very  likely  to  be  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  a  Philosopher  living  in  an 
Age  of  social  and  political  barbarism,  under 
shadow  of  one  of  the  Two  and  Seventy  Relig- 
ions   supposed    to    divide   the   world.      Von 
Hammer    (according    to    Sprenger's    Oriental 
Catalogue)    speaks    of    Omar    as   "a    Free- 
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thinker,  and  a  great  opponcfit  of  Sufism" ; 
perhaps  because,  while  holding  much  of  their 
Doctrine,  he  would  not  pretend  to  any  incon- 
sistent severity  of  morals.  Sir  W.  Ouseley 
has  written  a  note  to  something  of  the  same 
effect  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Bodleian  MS. 
And  in  two  Rubaiyat  of  Mons.  Nicolas'  own 
Edition  Siif  and  Sufi  are  both  disparagingly 
named. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  Quatrains  seem 
unaccountable  unless  m.ystically  interpreted; 
but  many  more  as  unaccountable  unless  liter- 
ally. Were  .the  Wine  spiritual,  for  instance, 
how  wash  the  body  with  it  when  dead  ?  Why 
make  cups  of  the  dead  clay  to  be  filled  with — 
•'La  Divinite" — by  some  succeeding  Mystic? 
Mons.  Nicolas  himself  is  puzzled  by  some 
"bizarres"  and  "trop  Orientales"  allusions 
and    images — "d'une    sensualitd    quelquefois 
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r^voltante"  indeed — which  "les  convenances** 
do  not  permit  him  to  translate ;  but  still  which 
the  reader  cannot  but  refer  to  "La  Divinitd."* 
No  doubt  also  many  of  the  Quatrains  in  the 
Teheran,  as  in  the  Calcutta,  Copies  are  spuri- 
ous; such  Riibdiydt  being  the  common  form 
of  Epigram  in  Persia.  But  this,  at  best,  tells 
as  much  one  way  as  another ;  nay,  the  Sufi, 

who  may  be  considered  the  Scholar  and  Man 
^  A  Note  to  Quatrain  234  admits  that,  however  clear 
the  mystical  meaning  of  such  Images  must  be  to 
Europeans,  they  are  not  quoted  without  "  rougissant  '* 
even  by  laymen  in  Persia — "Quant  aux  termes  de 
tendresse  qui  commencent  ce  quatrain,  comma  tant 
d'autres  dans  ce  recueil,  nos  lecteurs,  habitues  main- 
tenant  a  I'etrangete  des  expressions  si  souvent  em- 
ployes par  Kheyam  pour  rendre  ses  pensces  sur 
I'amour  divin,  et  a  la  singularity  de  ses  images  trop 
crientales,  d'une  sensualite  quelquefois  revoltante, 
n'auront  pas  de  peine  i  se  persuader  qu'il  s'agit  de 
la  Divinite,  bien  que  cette  conviction  soit  vivement 
discutde  par  les  moullahs  musulmans  et  meme  par 
beaucoup  de  laiques,  qui  rougissent  veritablement 
d'une  pareille  licence  de  leur  compatriote  ^  I'egard  des 
choses  spirituelles." 
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of  Letters  in  Persia,  would  be  far  more  likely 
than  the  careless  Epicure  to  interpolate  what 
favours  his  own  view  of  the  Poet.  I  observe 
that  ver}'  few  of  the  more  mystical  Quatrains 
are  in  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  must  be  one 
of  the  oldest,  as  dated  at  Shiraz,  a.ii.  865,  a.d. 
1460.  And  this,  I  think,  especially  distin- 
guishes Omar  (I  cannot  help  calling  him  by  his 
— no,  not  Christian — familiar  name)  from  all 
other  Persian  Poets :  That,  whereas  with  them 
the  Poet  is  lost  in  his  Song,  the  Man  in  Alle- 
gory and  Abstraction ;  we  seem  to  have  the 
Man — the  Bonhommc—  Omar  himself,  with  all 
his  Humours  and  Passions,  as  frankly  before 
us  as  if  we  were  really  at  Table  with  him,  after 
the  Wine  had  gone  round. 

I  must  say  that  I,  for  one,  never  wholly 
believed  in  the  Mysticism  of  Hafiz.  It  does 
not  appear  there  was  any  danger  in  holding 
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and  singing  Siifi  Pantheism,  so  long  as  the 
Poet  made  his  Salaam  to  Mohammed  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  his  Song.  Under  such 
conditions  Jelaluddi'n,  Jdmi,  Attar,  and  others 
sang;  using  Wine  and  Beauty  indeed  as 
Images  to  illustrate,  not  as  a  Mask  to  hide, 
the  Divinity  they  were  celebrating.  Perhaps 
some  Allegory  less  liable  to  mistake  c :  abuse 
had  been  better  among  so  inflammable  a 
People  :  much  more  so  when,  as  some  think 
with  Hafiz  and  Omar,  the  abstract  is  not  only 
likened  to,  but  identified  with,  the  sensual 
Image ;  hazardous,  if  not  to  the  Devotee  him- 
self, yet  to  his  weaker  Brethren ;  and  worse 
for  the  Profane  in  proportion  as  the  Devotion 
of  die  Initiated  grew  warmer.  And  all  for 
what  ?  To  be  tantalized  with  Images  of  sen- 
sual enjoyment  which  must  be  r  nounced  if 
one  would  approximate  a  God,  who,  accordmg 
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to  the  Doctrine,  is  Sensual  Matter  as  well  as 
Spirit,  and  into  whose  Universe  one  expects 
unconsciously  to  merge  after  Death,  without 
hope  of  any  posthumous  Beatitude  in  another 
world  to  compensate  for  all  one's  self-denial  in 
this.  Lucretius'  blind  Divinity  certainly  mer- 
ited, and  probably  got,  as  much  self-sacrifice 
as  this  of  the  Sufi  ;  and  the  burden  of  Omar's 
Song — if  not  "  Let  us  eat  " — is  assuredly — 
"  Let  us  drink,  for  To-morrow  we  die  !  "  And 
if  Hafiz  meant  quite  otherwise  by  a  similar 
language,  he  surely  miscalculated  when  he 
devoted  his  Life  and  Genius  to  so  equivocal  a 
Psalmody  as,  from  his  Day  to  this,  has  been 
said  and  sung  by  any  rather  than  Spiritual 
Worshippers. 

However,  as  there  is  some  traditional  pre- 
sumption, and  certainly  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  men,  in  favour  of  Omar's  being  a  Siifi 
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— and  even  something  of  a  Saint — those  who 
please  may  so  interpret  his  Wine  and  Cup- 
bearer. On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  far 
more  historical  certainty  of  his  being  a  Phi- 
losopher, of  scientific  Insight  and  Ability  far 
beyond  that  of  the  Age  and  Country  he  lived 
in;  of  such  moderate  worldly  Ambition  as 
becomes  a  Philosopher,  and  such  moderate 
wants  as  rarely  satisfy  a  Debauchee ;  other 
readers  may  be  content  to  believe  with  me 
that,  while  the  Wine  Omar  celebrates  is  simply 
the  Juice  of  the  Grape,  he  bragg'd  more  than 
he  drank  of  it,  in  very  defiance  perhaps  of 
that  Spiritual  Wine  which  left  its  Votaries 
sunk  in  Hypocrisy  or  Disgust. 
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I 

Wake  1     For  the  Sun  who  scatter'd  into  flight 
The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 
Drives  Night  along  with  them  from  Heav'n, 
and  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light 

II 

Before  the  phantom  of  False  morning  died, 
Methought  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cried, 

"  When  all   the  Temple  is  prepared  within, 
Why  nods  the  drowsy  Worshipper  outside?" 


f 
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III 
And,  as  the  Cock  crew,  those  who  stood  before 
The  Tavern  shouted — "Open  then  the  Door  I 
You  know  how  little  while  we  have  to  stay, 
And,  once  departed,  may  return  no  more." 

IV 

Now  the  New  Year  reviving  old  Desires, 
The  thoughtful  Soul  to  Solitude  retires, 

Where  the  White  Hand  of  Moses  on  the 
Bough 
Puts  out,  and  Jesus  from  the  ground  suspires. 

V 

Iram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  his  Rose, 
And   Jamshyd's    Sev'n-ring'd    Cup   where   no 
one  knows, 
But  still  a  Ruby  kindles  in  the  Vine. 
And  many  a  Garden  by  the  Water  blows. 
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VI 

And  David's  lips  are  lockt ;  but  in  divine 
High-piping   Pehlevf,    with   "  Wine  I    Wine  I 

Wine ! 
Red  Wine  1 " — the  Nightingale  cries  to  the 

Rose 
That  sallow  cheek  of  hers  t'  incarnadine. 

VII 

Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter-garment  of  Repentance  fling ; 

The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 

VIII 

Whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon, 
Whether  the  Cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run, 
The  Wine   of    Life   keeps  oozing  drop  by 
drop, 
The  Leaves  of  Life  keep  falling  one  by  one. 
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IX 

Each  Morn  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say; 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  Yesterday  ? 
And  this   first   Summer  month  that  brings 
the  Rose 
Shall  take  Jamshyd  and  Kaikobad  away. 

X 

Well,  let  it  take  them  1     What  have  we  to  do 
With  Kaikobad  the  Great,  or  Kaikhosru  ? 

Let  Zdl  and  Rustum  bluster  as  they  will, 
Or  Hatim  call  to  Supper — heed  not  you. 

XI 

With  me  along  the  strip  of  Herbage  strewn 
That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown, 

Where  name  of  Slave  and  Sultan  is  forgot— 
And  Peace  to  Mahmud  on  his  golden  Throne  I 
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XII 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  1 

XIII 

Some   for   the   Glories   of   this   World;    and 

some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  come ; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  Drum  I 

xrv 

Look  to  the  blowing  Rose  about  us — "  Lo, 
Laughing,"  she  says,  "  into  the  world  I  blow, 

At  once  the  silken  tassel  of  ir.y  Purse 
Tear,  and  its  Treasure  on  the  Garden  throw." 
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XV 

And  thobe  who  husbanded  the  Golden  grain, 
And   those    who    flung  it   to   the  winds   like 
Rain, 
Alike  to  no  such  aureate  Earth  are  turn'd 
As,  buried  once,  Men  want  dug  up  again. 

XVI 

The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — or  it  prospers ;  and  anon, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  Face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — was  gone. 

XVII 

Think,  in  this  batter'd  Caravanserai 
Wliose  Portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 

How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destin'd  Hour,  and  went  his  way. 
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XVIII 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 

The  Courts  wh^re  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank 

deep : 
And  Bah  ram,  that  great  hunter — the  Wild 

Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his 

Sleep. 

XIX 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Csesar  bled ; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

XX 

And  this  reviving  Herb  whose  tender  Green 
Fledges  the  River-Lip  on  which  we  lean — 
Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly  !  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  uriseenl 
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XXI 

Ah,  my  Beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  past  Regret  and  future  Fears : 

To-morrow  ! — Why,  To-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  thousand  Years. 

XXII 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  has  prest, 
Have   drunk   their   Cup  a   Round  or  two 
before. 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

XXIII 

And  we  that  now  make  merry  in  the  Room 
They  left,  and  Summer  dresses  in  new  bloom, 
Ourselves  must  we  beneath  the  Couch  of 

Earth 
Descend — ourselves   to   make   a   Couch — ^for 

whom? 
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XXIV 

Ah.  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  sjjend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend ; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust,  to  lie, 
Sans   Wine,  sans   Song,  sans  Singer,  and — 
sans  End  1 

XXV 

Alike  for  those  who  for  To-day  prepare, 
And  those  that  after  some  Tomorrow  stare, 
A  Muezzfn  from  the  Tower  of  Darkness  criest 
"Fools I   your   Reward   is    neither   Here  nor 
There." 

XXVI 

Why,  all  the  Saints  and  Sages  who  discuss'd 

Of  the  two  Worlds  so  wisely — they  are  thrust 

Like  foolish  Prophets  forth ;  their  Words  to 

Scorn 
Are  scatter'd,  and  their  Mouths  are  stopt  with 

Dust 
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XXVII 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about ;    but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

XXVIII 

With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 
And  with  mine  own  hand  wrought  to    make 

it  grow; 
And    this    was    all    the    Harvest    that    I 

reap'd — 
"  I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go.** 

XXIX 

Into  this  Universe,  and  IV/iy  not  knowing 
Nor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing; 

And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 
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XXX 

What,  without  asking,  hither  hurried  Whencei 
And,  without  asking,  Whither  hurried  hence  I 

Oh,  many  a  Cup  of  this  forbidden  Wine 
Must  drown  the  memory  of  that  insolence  I 

XXXI 

Up  from  Earth's  Centre  through  the  Seventh 

Gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate, 

And  many  a  Knot  unravel'd  by  the  Road; 
But  not  the  Master-knot  of  Human  Fate. 

XXXII 

There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key ; 
There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I  might  not 
see; 
Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Me  and  Thee 
There  was — and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and 
Me. 
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XXXIII 

Earth  could   not  answer ;   nor  the   Seas  that 

mourn 
In  flowing  Purple,  of  their  Lord  forlorn  ; 

Nor    rolling    Heaven,    with    all     his     Signs 
reveal'd 
And  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  Night  and  Mom. 

XXXIV 

Then  of  the  Thee  in  Me  who  works  behind 
The  Veil,  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  find 

A  lamp  amid  the  Darkness ;  and  I  heard. 
As   from  without — "  The   Me   within   Thee 

BLIND  !  " 

XXXV 

Then  to  the  Lip  of  this  poor  earthen  Urn 
I  lean'd,  the  Secret  of  my  Life  to  learn  ; 

And  Lip  to  Lip  it  murmur'd — "  While  you 
live. 
Drink ! — for,  once  dead,  you  never  shall  return." 
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XXXVI 

I  think  the  Vessel,  that  with  fugitive 
Articulation  answer'd,  once  did  live, 

And   drink ;    and   Ah !   the   passive  Lip  I 
kiss'd, 
How  many  Kisses  might  it  take — and  give ! 

xxxvii 
For  I  remember  stopping  by  the  way 
To  watch  a  Potter  thumping  his  wet  Clay : 

And  with  its  all-obliterated  Tongue 
It  murmur'd — "  Gently,  Brother,  gently,  pray  I" 

xxxviii 
And  has  not  such  a  Story  from  of  Old 
Down  Man's  successive  generations  roU'd 

Of  such  a  clod  of  saturated  Earth 
Cast  by  the  Maker  into  Human  mould? 
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XXXIX 

And  not  a  drop  that  from  our  Cups  we  throw 
For  Earth  to  drink  of,  but  may  steal  below 
To  quench   the    fire    of  Anguish    in    some 
Eye 
There  hidden — far  beneath,  and  long  ago. 

XL 

As  then  the  Tulip  for  her  morning  sup 

Of  Heav'nly  Vintage  from  the  soil  looks  up, 

Do  you  devoutly  do  the  like,  till  Heav'n 
To  Earth  invert  you — like  an  empty  Cup. 

XLI 

Perplext  no  more  with  Human  or  Divine, 
To-morrow's  tangle  to  the  winds  resign, 
And  lose  your  fingers  in  the  tresses  of 
The  Cypress-slender  Minister  of  Wine. 
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XLII 

And  if  the  Wine  you  drink,  the  T.ip  you  press. 
End  in  what  All  begins  and  ends  in — Yes; 
Think  then  you  are  To-day  what  Yester- 
day 
You  were — Tomorrow  you  shall  not  be  less. 

XLIII 

So  when  the  Angel  of  the  darker  Drink 
At  last  shall  find  you  by  the  river-brink, 

And,  offering  his  Cup,  invite  your  Soul 
Jbcrth   to  your   Lips  to  quaff — you   shall  not 
shrink. 

XLIV 

Why,  if  the  Soul  can  fling  the  Dust  aside, 
And  naked  on  the  Air  of  Heaven  ride, 

Werc't  not  a  Shame — were't  not  a  Shame 
for  him 
In  this  clay  carcase  crippled  to  abide? 
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XLV 

Tis  but  a  Tent  where  takes  his  one  day's  rest 
A  Sultan  to  the  reahn  of  Death  addrest ; 

The  Sultan  rises,  and  the  dark  Ferrash 
Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  Guest. 

XLVI 

And  fear  not  lest  Existence  closing  your 
Account,  and  mine,  should  know  the  like  no 
more ; 
The  Eternal  Saki  from  that  Bowl  has  pour'd 
Millions  of  Bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

XLVII 

When  You  and  I  behind  the  Veil  are  past, 
Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  World  shall 
last. 
Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  heeds 
As  the  Sea's  self  should  heed  a  pebble  cast. 
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XLVIII 

A  Moment's  Halt — ;i  momentary  taste 
Of  Being  from  tlie  Well  amid  the  Waste — 

And  Lo! — the  phantom  Caravan  has  reach'd 
The    Nothing    it    set    out    from — Oh,    make 
haste  1 

XLIX 

Would  you  that  spangle  of  Existence  spend 
About  the  secret — quick  about  it,  Friend  1 

A  Hair  perhaps  divides  the  False  and  True; 
And  upon  what,  prithee,  does  life  depend  ? 

L 

A  Hair  perhaps  divides  the  False  and  True 
Yes;  and  a  single  Alif  were  the  clue — 

Could    you    but    find    it — to   the  Treasure- 
house, 
And  peradventure  to  The  Master  too ; 
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LI 

Whose   secret    Presence,    through    Creation's 

veins 
Running  Quicksilver  like  eludes  your  pains; 

Taking  all  shapes  from  Mali  to  Mahi ;  and 
They  change  and  perish  all — but  He  remains; 

LI  I 

A  moment  guess'd — then  back  behind  the  Fold 
Immerst  of  Darkness  round  the  Drama  roU'd 

Which,  for  the  Pastime  of  Eternity, 
He  doth  Himself  contrive,  enact,  behold. 

LIII 

But  if  in  vain,  down  on  the  stubborn  floor 
Of  Earth,  and  up  to  Heav'n's  unopening  Door, 
You  gaze  To-day,  while  You  are  You — how 
then 
To-morrow,  You  when  shall  be  You  no  more? 
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LIV 

Waste  not  your  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  This  and  That  endeavour  and  dispute , 
Better  be  jocund  with  the  fiuitful  Grape 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fruit. 

LV 

You    know,   my  Friends,   with   what   a  brave 

Carouse 
I  made  a  Second  Marriage  in  my  house ; 

Divorced  old  barren  Reason  from  my  Bed, 
And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse. 

LVI 

For  "Is"  and  "Is- not"  though  with  Rule  and 

Line, 
And  "  Up-and-down  "  by  Logic  I  define, 
Of  all  that  one  should  care  to  fathom,  I 
Was  never  deep  in  anything  but — Wine. 
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LVII 

Ah,  but  my  Computations,  People  say, 
Reduced   the   Year    to    better    reckoning? — • 
Nay, 
'T  was  only  striking  from  the  Calendar 
Unborn  To-morrow  and  dead  Yesterday. 

LVIII 

And  lately,  by  the  Tavern  Door  agape, 
Came    shining   through    the   Dusk  an    Angel 
Shape 
Bearing  a  Vessel  on  his  Shoulder ;  and 
He  bid  me  taste  of  it ;  and  't  was — the  Grape ! 

LIX 

The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute 
The  Two-and-Seventy  jarring  Sects  confute: 

The  sovereign  Alchemist  that  in  a  trice 
Life's  leaden  metal  into  Gold  transmute: 
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LX 

The  mighty  Mahmiid,  Allah-breathing  Lord, 
That  all  the  misbelieving  and  black  Horde 

Of  Fears  and  Sorrows  that  infest  the  Soul 
Scatters  before  him  with  his  whirlwind  Sword. 

LXI 

Why,  be  this  Juice  the  growth  of  God,  who 

dare 
Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  Snare  ? 
A  Blessing,  we   should   use   it,   should  we 

not? 
And  if  a  Curse — why,  then,  Who  set  it  there? 

LXII 

I  must  abjure  the  Balm  of  Life,  I  must, 
Scared  by  some  After-reckoning  ta'en  on  trust, 
Or  lured  with  Hope  of  &Q-~r  ^-viner  Drink. 
To  fill  the  Cup — when  crumbled  into  Dust  1 
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LXIII 

Oh  threats  of  Hell  and  Hopes  of  Paradise  I 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain — This  life  flies; 
One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  Lies; 
The  Flower  that  once  h?s  blown  forever  dies. 

LXIV 

Strange,  is  it  not  ?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  pass'd  the  door  of  Darkness  through, 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road, 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too. 

LXV 

The  Revelations  of  Devout  and  Learn 'd 
Who  rose  before  us,  and  as  Prophets  burn'd, 
Are    all    but    Stories,    which,    awoke   from 

Sleep, 
They    told    their    comrades,    and    to    Sleep 

return 'd. 
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LXVI 

I  sent  my  Soul  through  the  Invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell : 

And  by  and  by  my  Soul  return 'd  to  me, 
And   answer'd    "  I    myself    am    Heav'n    and 

Hell." 

LXVII 

Heav'n  but  the  Vision  of  fulfill'd  Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  from  a  Soul  on  fire 
Cast   on    the    Darkness    into    which    Our- 
selves, 
So  late  emerg'd  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

LXVIII 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 

Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 

Round  with  the  Sun-illumin'd  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show  ; 
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But  helpless  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 
Upon  this  Chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days : 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and 
slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays. 

LXX 

The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 

But  Here  or  There  as  strikes  the  Player  goes ; 

And  He  that  toss'd  you  down  into  the  Field, 

He     knows    about    it    all — he    knows — HE 

knows  1 

LXXI 

The  Moving  Finger  writes ;  and,  having  \iTit, 
Moves  on :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 
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LXXII 

And  that  inverted  Bowl  they  call  the  Sky, 
Whereunder  crawling  coop'd  we  live  and  die, 

Lift  not  your  hands  to  //  for  help — for  it 
As  impotently  moves  as  you  or  I. 

LXXIII 

With   Earth's   first   Clay  They  did  the  Last 

Man  knead, 
And  there  of  the  Last  Harvest  sow'd  the  Seed: 

And  the  first  Morning  of  Creation  wrote 
What  the  Last  Dawn  of  Reckoning  shall  read. 

LXXIV 

Yesterday  This  Day's  Madness  did  prepare ; 
To-morrow's  Silence,  Triumph,  or  Despair : 
Drink  I  for  you  know  not  whence  you  earner 

nor  why : 
Drink!  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  noi 

where. 
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LXXV 

I    tell    you    this — When,    started    from    the 

Goal, 
Over  the  flaming  shoulders  of  the  Foal 

Of  Heav'n  Parwin  and  Mushtari  they  flung, 
In  my  predestin'd  Plot  of  Dust  and  Soul 

LXXVI 

The  Vine  had  struck  a  fibre :  which  about 
If  clings  my  Being — let  the  Dervish  flout ; 

Of  my  Base  metal  may  be  filed  a  Key, 
That  shall  unlock  the  Door  he  howls  with* 
out. 

LXXVII 

And  this  I  know :  whether  the  one  True  Light 
Kindle  to  Love,  or  Wrath-consume  me  quite, 
One  flash  of  It  within  the  Tavern  caught 
Better  than  in  the  Temple  lost  outright. 
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LXXVIII 

What  1  out  of  senseless  Nothing  to  provoke 
A  conscious  Something  to  resent  the  yoke 

Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 
Of  Everlasting  Penalties,  if  broke  I 

LXXIX 

What  1  from  his  helpless  Creature  be  repaid 
Pure    Gold    for    what    he    lent    him    dross* 
allay'd— 
Sue  for  a  Debt  we  never  did  contract 
And  cannot  answer — Oh  the  sorry  trade  1 

LXXX 

Oh  Thou,  who  didst  with   pitfall   and  with 

gin 
Beset  the  Road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestin'd  Ev'l  rounJ 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  Fall  to  Sin  I 
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LXXXI 

Oh  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  didst  make, 
And  ev'n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake: 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is    blacken'd — Man's   forgiveness  give — and 
take  I 


LXXXII 

As  under  cover  of  departing  Day 
Slunk  hunger-stricken  Ramazan  away, 

Once  more  within  the  Potter's  house  alone 
I  stood,  surrounded  by  the  Shapes  of  Clay. 

LXXXIII 

Shapes  of  all  sorts  and  Sizes,  great  and  small, 
That  stood  along  the  floor  and  by  the  wall ; 

And  some  loquacious  vessels  were ;  and  some 
Liiiien  a  perhaps,  but  never  talk'd  at  all. 
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LXXXIV 

Said  one  among  them — "  Surely  not  in  v  iin 
My  substance  of  the  common  Earth  v>x.s  ta'ea 

And  to  this  Figure  moulded,  to  be  broke, 
Or  trampled  back  to  shapeless  Earth  again." 

LXXXV 

Then  said  a  Second — "  Ne'er  a  peevish  Boy 
Would  break  the  Bowl  from  which  he  drank 
in  joy; 
And  lie  that  with  his  hand  the  Vessel  made 
Will  surely  not  in  after  Wrath  destroy." 

LXXXVI 

After  a  momentary  silence  spake 
Some  Vessel  of  a  more  ungainly  make ; 

"  They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all  awry : 
What!    did   the   Hand   then    of    the    Pottor 
shake  ?  " 
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LXXXVII 

Whereat  some  one  of  the  loquacious  Lot — 
I  tliink  a  Siifi  pipkin — waxing  hot — 

"  All  this  of  Pot  and  Potter— Tell  me  then, 
Who  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  who  the  Pot  ? " 

LXXXVIII 

"  Why,"  said  another, "  Some  there  are  who  tell 
Of  one  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  Hell 
The  luckless  Pots  he  marr'd  in  making- 
Pish! 
He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  't  will  all  be  well." 

LXXXIX 

"  Well,"  murmur'd  one,  "  Let  whoso  make  or 

buy, 
My  Clay  with  long  Oblivion  is  gone  dry : 
But  fill  me  with  the  old  familiar  Juice, 
Methinks  I  might  recover  by  and  by." 
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xc 

So  while  the  Vessels  one  by  one  were  speaking, 

The  little  Moon  look'd  in  that  all  were  seeking: 
And  then  they  jogg'd  each  other,  "Brotherl 
Brother ! 
Now  for  the   Porter's  shoulder-knot  a-creak- 

ingl" 

#*♦*•• 

xci 
Ah,  with  the  Grape  my  fading  Life  provide, 
And  wash  the  Body  whence  the  Life  has  died. 

And  lay  me,  shrouded  in  the  living  Leafi 
By  some  not  unfrequented  Garden-side. 

XCII 

That  ev'n  my  buried  Ashes  such  a  snare 
Of  Vintage  shall  fling  up  into  the  Air 

As  not  a  True-believer  passing  by 
But  shall  be  overtaken  unaware. 
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XCIII 

Indeed  the  Idols  I  have  loved  so  long 
Have  done  my  credit  in   this  World  much 
wrong : 
Have  drown'd  my  Glory  in  a  shallow  Cup, 
And  sold  my  Reputation  for  a  Song. 

xciv 
Indeed,  indeed,  Repentance  oft  before 
I  swore — but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore  ? 
And  then  and  then  came  Spring,  and  Rose- 
in-hand 
My  thread  bare  Penitence  apieces  tore. 

xcv 
And  much  as  Wine  has  play'd  the  Infidel, 
And  robb'd  me  of  my  Robe  of  Honour — Well, 

I  wonder  often  what  the  Vintners  buy 
One  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  selL 
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XCVI 

Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  vrith  the 

Rose  I 
That  Youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should 

close ! 
The  Nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 
Ah  whence,   and   whither  flown   again,  who 

knows  I 

xcvii 

Would  but  the  Desert  of  the  Fountain  yield 
One  glimpse-if  dimly,  yet  indeed,  reveal'd. 

To  which  the  fainting  Traveller  might  spring. 
As  springs  the  trampled  herbage  of  the  field  I 

XCVIII 

Would  but  some  wing6d  Angel  ere  too  late 
Arrest  the  yet  unfolded  Roll  of  Fate. 

And  make  the  stern  Recorder  otherwise 
Enregister,  or  quite  obliterate! 
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xcix 
Ah  Love  1  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire.. 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  desire  1 
♦  *♦**♦ 

c 

Yon  rising  Moon  that  looks  for  us  again — 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane ; 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  Garden — and  for  o/ie  it 
vain ! 

CI 

And  when  like  her,  oh  Sdkf,  you  shall  pass 

Among  the  Guests  Star-scatter'd  on  the  Grass 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 

Where   I    made   One — turn  down  an   empty 

Glass ' 

TamAm. 


]Votes 


(Stanza  II.)  The  '' False  Dawn" ;  Sitbhi Kdzib,*. 
transient  Light  on  the  Horizon  about  an  hour  before 
the  Subhi  sddik,  or  Tme  Dawn  ;  a  well-known  Phenom- 
enon in  the  East. 

(IV.)  New  Year.  Beginning  with  the  Vernal  Eqtii- 
nox,  it  must  be  remembered;  and  (howsoever  the  old 
Solar  Year  is  practically  superseded  by  the  clumsy 
Lunar  Year  that  dates  from  the  Mohammedan  Hijra) 
still  commemorated  by  a  Festival  that  is  said  to  have 
been  appointed  by  the  very  Jamshyd  whom  Omar  so 
often  talks  of,  and  whose  yearly  Calendar  he  helped 
to  rectify. 

"The  sudden  approach  and  rapid  advance  of  the 
Spring,"  says  Mr.  Binning,  1  "are  very  striking.  Before 
the  Snow  is  well  off  the  Ground,  the  Trees  burst  into 
Blossom,  and  the  Flowers  start  forth  from  the  Soil.  At 
Now  Rooz  Sjheir  New  Year's  Day]  the  Snow  was  lying 
in  patches  on  the  Hills  and  in  the  shaded  Valleys,  while 
the  Fruit-trees  in  the  Gardens  were  budding  beautifiilly, 

1  Two  Years*  Travel  in  Persia,  &c.,  i.  165. 
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and  green  Plants   and   Flowers  spring^g  up  on  the 
Plains  on  every  side — 

'And  on  old  Ilyems'  Chin  and  icy  Crown 
'  An  odorous  Chaplet  of  sweet  Summer  buds 
'  Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.' — 

Among  the  Plants  newly  appeared  I  recognised  some 
old  Acquaintances  I  had  not  seen  for  many  a  Year : 
among  these,  two  varieties  of  the  Thistle — a  coarse 
species  of  Daisy  like  the  '  llorse-gowan' — red  and  white 
Clover — the  Dock — the  blue  Cornflower— and  that 
vulgar  Herb  the  Dandelion  rearing  its  yellow  crest  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Water-courses."  The  Nightingale  was 
not  yet  heard,  for  the  Rose  was  not  yet  blown :  but 
an  almost  identical  Blackbird  and  Woodpecker  helped 
to  make  up  something  of  a  North-country  Spring, 

"  The  White  Hand  of  Moses."  Lxodus  iv.  6; 
where  Moses  draws  forth  his  Hand — not,  according  to 
the  Persians,  ^'■leprous  as  Snmu" — but  w/iite,  as  our 
May-blossom  in  Spring  perhaps.  According  to  them 
also  the  Healing  Power  of  Jesus  resided  in  his  Breath. 

(v.)  Iram,  planted  by  King  Shaddad,  and  now  sunk 
somewhere  in  the  Sands  of  Arabia.  Jamshyd's  Seven- 
ring'd  Cup  was  typical  of  the  7  Heavens,  7  Planets,  7 
Seas,  &c.,  and  was  a  Divining  Cup. 

(VI.)  Pehlcvl,  the  old  Heroic  Sanskrit  of  Persia. 
Hafiz  also  speaks  of  the  Nightingale's  Pehlevl,  which 
did  not  change  with  the  People's. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  fourth  line  refers  to  the  Red 
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Rose  looking  sickly,  or  to  the  Yellow  Rose  that  ought 
to  be  Red  ;  Red,  White,  and  Yellow  Roses  all  common 
in  I'ersia.  I  think  that  Southey,  in  his  Common- 
place Book,  quotes  from  some  Spanish  author  about  the 
Rose  being  White  till  lo  o'clock;  "  Rosa  Perfecta"  at 
2 ;  and  "  perfecta  incarnada  "  at  5. 

(x.)  Rustum,  the  "Hercules"  of  Persia,  and  Zal, 
his  Father,  whose  exploits  are  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  Shahnama.  Hatim  Tai,  a  well-known 
type  of  Oriental  Generosity. 

(xiii.)     A  Drum — beaten  outside  a  Palace. 

(xiv.)     That  is,  the  Rose's  Golden  Centre. 

(xviii.)  Persepolis :  call'd  also  Takht-i-Jamshyd — 
The  Throne  of  Jamshyd,  "  JCing Spletidid,"  oii\iQ 
mythical  Peshdddian  Dynasty,  and  supposed  (accord- 
ing to  the  Shahnama)  to  have  been  founded  and  built 
by  him.  Others  refer  it  to  the  Work  of  the  Genie 
King,  Jan  Ibn  Jan — who  also  built  the  Pyramids — 
before  the  time  of  Adam. 

BahrXm  Gl?R — Bahrdm  of  the  Wild  Ass — a  Sas- 
sanian  .Sovereign — had  also  his  Seven  Castles  (like  the 
King  of  Bohemia !)  each  of  a  different  Colour :  each 
with  a  Royal  Mistress  within  ;  each  of  whom  tells  him 
a  Story,  as  told  in  one  of  the  most  famous  Poems  of 
Persia,  written  by  Amir  Khusraw :  all  these  Sevens  also 
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figuring  (according  to  Eastern  Mysticism)  the  Seven 
Heavens;  and  perhaps  the  Book  itself  that  Eighth, 
into  which  the  mystical  Seven  transcend,  and  within 
which  they  revolve.  The  Ruins  of  Three  of  those 
Towers  are  yet  shown  by  the  Peasantry ;  as  also  the 
Swamp  in  which  Bahram  sunk,  like  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  while  pursuing  his  Gtlr. 

The  Palace  that  to  Heav'n  his  pillars  threw, 
And  Kings  the  forehead  on  his  threshold  drew — 

I  saw  the  solitary  Ringdove  there, 
And  "Coo,  coo,  coo,"  she  cried;  and  "  Coo,  coo, coo." 

This  Quatrain  Mr.  Binning  found,  among  several  of 
Hafiz  and  others,  inscribed  by  some  stray  hand  among 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  The  Ringdove's  ancient  Peh- 
levlCoo,  Coo,  Coo,  signifies  also  in  Persian  "  Where? 
Where?  Where?''  In  Attar's  "  Bird-parliament  "  she 
is  reproved  by  the  Leader  of  the  Birds  for  sitting  still, 
and  for  ever  harping  on  that  one  note  of  lamentation 
for  her  lost  Yusuf. 

Apropos  of  Omar's  Red  Roses  in  Stanza  xix,  I  am 
reminded  of  an  old  English  Superstition,  that  our 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  or  purple  "  Pasque  Flower" 
(which  grows  plentifully  about  the  Fleam  Dyke,  near 
Cambridge),  grows  only  where  Danish  Blood  has  been 
spilt. 

(xxi.)     A  thousand  years  to  each  Planet. 

(XXXI.)     Saturn,  Lord  of  the  Seventh  Heaven. 

(XXXII.)  Me-and-Thee:  some  dividual  Existence 
or  Personality  distinct  from  the  Whole. 
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(xxxvii.)  One  of  the  Persian  Poets — Attar,  I  think 
— has  a  pretty  story  about  this.  ,  A  thirsty  Traveller 
dips  his  hand  into  a  Spring  of  Water  to  drink  from. 
By-and-by  comes  another  who  draws  up  and  drinks 
from  an  earthen  Bowl,  and  then  departs,  leaving  his 
Bowl  behind  him.  The  first  Traveller  takes  it  up  for 
another  draught ;  but  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  same 
Water  which  had  tasted  sweet  from  his  own  hand 
tastes  bitter  from  the  earthen  Bowl.  But  a  Voice — 
from  Heaven,  I  think — tells  him  the  clay  from  which 
the  Bowl  is  made  was  once  Man  ;  and,  into  whatever 
shape  renewed,  can  never  lose  the  bitter  flavour  of 
Mortality. 

(XXXIX.)  The  custom  of  throwing  a  little  Wine  on 
the  ground  before  drinking  still  continues  in  Persia, 
and  perhaps  generally  in  the  East.  Mons.  Nicolas 
considers  it  "  un  signe  de  liberalite,  et  en  mC-me  temps 
un  avertissement  que  le  buveur  doit  vider  sa  coupe 
jusqua'  la  demiere  goutte."  Is  it  not  more  likely  an 
ancient  Superstition ;  a  Libation  to  propitiate  Earth, 
or  make  her  an  Accomplice  in  the  illicit  Revel  ?  Or, 
perhaps,  to  divert  the  Jealous  Eye  by  some  sacrifice  of 
superfluity,  as  with  the  Ancients  of  the  West  .■*  With 
Omar  we  see  something  more  is  signified  :  the  precious 
Liquor  is  not  lost,  but  sinks  into  tlie  ground  to  refresh 
the  dust  of  some  poor  Wine-worshipper  foregone. 

Thus  Hafiz,  copying  Omar  in  so  many  ways  r  "When 
thou  drinkest  Wine  pour  a  draught  on  the  ground. 
Wherefore  fear  the  Sin  which  brings  to  another 
Gain  ? " 
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(xLlii.)  According  to  one  beautiful  Oriental  Leg« 
end,  Azriiel  accomplishes  his  mission  by  holding  to  the 
nostril  an  Apple  from  the  Tree  of  Life. 

This  and  the  two  following  Stanzas  would  have 
been  withdrawn,  as  somewhat  de  trop,  from  the  Text, 
but  for  advice  which  I  least  like  to  disregard. 

(LI.)     P>om  Mail  to  Mahi ;  from  Fish  to  Moon. 

(lvi.)  a  Jest,  of  course,  at  his  Studies.  A  curious 
mathematical  Quatrain  of  Omar's  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me ;  the  more  curious  because  almost  exactly 
parallel'd  by  some  Verses  of  Doctor  Donne's  that  are 
quoted  in  Izaak  Walton's  Lives  1  Here  is  Omar: 
'•You  and  I  are  the  image  of  a  pair  of  compasses; 
though  we  have  two  heads  (sc.  omt  fcei)  we  have  one 
body;  when  we  have  fixed  the  centre  for  our  circle,  we 
iiring  our  heads  (sc.  feet)  together  at  the  end."  Dr. 
Donne ; 

If  we  be  two,  we  two  are  so 

As  stiff  twin-compasses  are  two; 

Thy  Soul,  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  does  if  the  other  do. 

And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit. 
Yet  when  my  otlier  far  does  roam, 

Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grows  erect  as  mine  comes  home. 

Such  thou  must  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  the  other  foot  obliquely  run; 

Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just. 
And  me  to  end  where  I  begun. 
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(LIX.)  Th«  Seventy-two  Religions  supposed  to 
divide  the  \Vorld,  including  Islamism,  as  some  think : 
but  others  not. 

(i.x.)  Alluding  to  Sultan  Mahmud's  Conquest  of 
India  and  its  dark  people. 

(Lxvm.)  Fdnilsi  khiydl,  a  Magic-lantern  still  used 
in  India ;  the  cylindrical  Interior  being  painted  with 
various  Figures,  and  so  lightly  poised  and  ventilated 
as  to  revolve  round  the  lighted  Candle  within. 

(LXX.)     A  very  mysterious  Line  in  the  Original : 

O  danad  O  danad  O  danad  O 

breaking  off  something  like  our  Wood-pigeon's  Note, 
which  she  is  said  to  take  up  just  where  she  left  off. 

(Lxxv.)  Parwi'n  and  Mushtari — The  Pleiads  and 
Jupiter. 

(Lxxxvii.)  This  Relation  of  Pot  and  Potter  to 
Man  and  his  Maker  figures  far  and  wide  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Wcrld,  from  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  to  the  present;  when  it  may  finally  take  the 
name  of  "  Pot  theism,"  by  which  Mr.  CarJyle  ridiculed 
Sterling's  "Pantheism."  My  Sheikh,  whose  knowl- 
edge flows  in  from  all  quarters,  writes  to  me — 

"  Apropos  of  old  Omar's  Pots,  did  I  ever  tell  you  the 
sentence  I  found  in  '  Bishop  Pearson  en  the  Creed  '  ? 
•  Thus  are  we  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  His  will,  and 
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onr  present  and  future  condition  framed  and  ordered 
by  I  lis  free,  but  vise  and  just,  decrees.  I/atk  not  the 
potter  pcnver  cn'cr  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one 
vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  tinto  dishonour  ?  ( Rom, 
ix.  2i).  And  can  that  earth-artificer  have  a  freer 
power  over  his  brother  potsherd  (both  being  made  of  the 
same  metal),  than  God  hath  over  him,  who,  by  the 
strange  fecundity  of  His  omnipotent  power,  first  made 
the  clay  out  of  nothing,  and  then  him  out  of  that?'" 
And  again — from  a  very  different  quarter — "I  had 
to  refer  the  other  day  to  Aristophanes,  and  came  by 
chance  on  a  curious  Speaking-pot  story  in  the  Vespae 
which  I  had  quite  forgotten. 

^OuOK^uv.     'Akove,  fi^cj>evy''  kv  1,Vi3apFi  ywr/  Trorf  1.1425 
/cn-fof  £;\;tvov. 

'Kar^yopn-.  lavr'  iyo)  fiapTi-pofiat. 

4><.  Ovx'vog  oiv  Exuv  Til''  E~£f:apT!pnro' 

'Elff  rj  "Zv^aplTiq  eI-ev,  e'l  vol  rav  ndpav 
rijv  /japrvpicv  ravn/v  laaar,  tv  to-xel 
i—'a^EGunv  irrpcu,  voi'v  av  fijff  7r2.Eiova. 

"The  Pot  calls  a  bystander  to  be  a  witness  to  his 
bad  treatment.  The  woman  says,  '  If,  by  Proserpine, 
instead  of  all  this  'testifying'  (comp.  Cuddie  and  his 
mother  in  '  Old  Mortality  !  ')  you  would  buy  yourself 
a  rivet,  it  would  show  more  sense  in  you!'  The 
Scholiast  explains  echinus  as  hyyuQ  n  ek  ke/hiuov.'' 

One  more  illustration  for  the  oddity's  sake  from  the 
"  Autobiography  of  a  Cornish  Rector,"  by  the  late 
James  Hamley  Tregenna.     1S71. 


Notes  M^ 


"There  vras  one  old  Fellow  in  our  Company — he 
was  so  like  a  Figure  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  that 
Richard  always  called  him  the  'Allegory,'  ^\•ith  a 
long  white  beard — a  rare  Appendage  in  those  days — 
and  a  Face  the  colour  of  which  seemed  to  have  been 
baked  in,  like  the  Faces  one  used  to  si.e  on  Earthen- 
ware Jugs.  In  our  Country-dialect  Earthenware  is 
called  ^Cloftie';  so  the  l!oys  of  the  Village  used  to 
shout  out  after  him — 'Co  back  to  t! '-•  Potter,  old 
Clome-face,  and  get  baked  over  agr.iii.'  For  the 
'Allegor)','  though  shrewd  enough  in  most  things,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  ' sai/t-l/aket/'  i.  e.,  of  weak  in- 
tellect." 

(xc.)  At  the  Close  of  the  Fasting  Month,  Rama- 
zan  (which  makes  the  Musulman  unhealthy  and  un- 
amiable),  the  first  Glimpse  of  the  New  Moon  (who 
rules  their  division  of  tlie  Year),  is  looked  for  with  the 
utmost  Anxiety,  and  hailed  with  Acclamation.  Then 
it  is  that  the  Porter's  Knot  may  be  heard — toward  the 
Cellar.  Omar  has  else  where  a  pretty  Quatrain  about 
the  same  Moon — 

"  Be  of  Good  Cheer — the  sullen  Month  will  die, 
"And  a  young  Moon  requite  us  by  and  by; 

"  Look  how  the  Old  one  meagre,  bent,  and  wan 
"  With  Age  and  Fast,  is  fainting  from  the  Sky  1 " 


IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

The  previous  page  completes  the  title 
volume  of  this  book.  The  publishers 
include  the  following  extra  pages,  not 
pertinent  to  the  title,  in  order  to  make  a 
book  of  sufficient  thickness  to  conform 
with  the  series  in  which  this  book  is 
published. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never 

the  tu'ain  shall  meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Shy  stand  presently  at  God's  great 

Judgment  Seat ; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor 

Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  the' 

they  come  jrom  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 

Kamal  is  out  with  twenty  men  to  raise  the  Border 

side, 
And  he  has  lifted  the  Colonel's  mare  that  is  the 

Colonel's  pride: 
He  has  lifted  her  out  of  the  stable-door  between 

the  dawn  and  the  day, 
And  turned  the  calkins  upon  her  feet,  and  ridden 

her  far  away. 
Then  up  and  spoke  the  Colonel's  son  that  led  a 

troop  of  the  Guides: 
'Is  there  never  a  man  of  all  my  men  can  say 

where  Kamal  hir^es?" 
Then  up  and  spoke  Mahommed  Khan,  the  son  of 

the  Ressaldar, 
"If  ye  know  the  track  of  the  morning-mist,  ye 

know  where  his  pickets  are. 
11 


12  The.  Ballad  of  East  and  West 

"At  dusk  he  harries  the  Abazai — at  dawn  he  is 

into  Bonair, 
"But  he  must  go  by  Fort  Bukloh  to  his  ow.i 

place  to  fare, 
'*So  if  ye  gallop  to  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  a  bird 

can  fly, 
"  By  the  favor  of  God  ye  may  cut  him  off  ere  he 

win  to  the  Tongue  of  Jagai, 
■'  But  if  he  be  passed  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  right 

swiftly  turn  ye  then, 
"  For  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  that  grisly 

plain  is  sown  with  Kamal's  men. 
"There  is  rock  to  the  left,  and  rock  to  the  right, 

and  low  lean  thorn  between, 
"  And  ye  may  hear  a  breech-bolt  snick  where 

never  a  man  is  seen/' 
The  Colonel's  son  has  taken  a  horse,  and  a  raw 

rough  dun  was  he. 
With  the  mouth  of  a  bell  and  the  heart  of  Hell, 

and  the  head  of  the  gallows-tree. 
The  Colonel's  son  to  the  Fort  has  won,  they  bid 

him  stay  to  eat  — 
Who  rides  at  the  tail  of  a  Border  thief,  he  sits 

not  long  at  his  meat. 
He's  up  and  away  from  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  he 

can  fly, 
Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father's  mare  in  the  gut 

of  the  Tongue  of  Jagai, 


The  Balldil  of  East  and  [Vest  i} 

Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father's  mare  with  Kama! 

upon  her  back, 
And  when  he  could  spy  the  white  of  her  eye,  he 

made  the  pistol  crack. 
He  has  tired  once,  he  has  fired  twice,  but  the 

v/histling  ball  went  wide. 
"Ye  shoot  like  a  soldier,"  Kamal  said.     "Show 

now  if  ye  can  ride." 
!t  s  up  and  over  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  as  blown 

dust-devils  go, 
The  dun  he  fled  like  a  stag  of  ten,  but  the  mare 

like  a  barren  doe. 
The  dun  he  leaned  against  the  bit  and  slugged 

his  head  above, 
But  the  red  mare  played  with  the  snaffle-bars,  as 

a  maiden  plays  with  a  glove. 
There  was  rock  to  the  left  and  rock  to  the  right, 

and  low  lean  thorn  between. 
And  thrice  he  heard  a  breech-bolt  snick  tho'  never 

a  man  was  seen. 
They  have  ridden  the  low  moon  out  of  the  sky, 

their  hoofs  drum  up  the  dawn, 
The  dun  he  went  like  a  wounded  bull,  but  the 

mare  like  a  new-roused  fawn. 
The  dun  he  fell  at  a  water^course — in  a  woful 

heap  fell  he. 
And  Kamal  has  turned  the  red  mare  back,  and 

pulled  the  rider  free. 


14  The  Ballad  of  East  and  IVcsi 

He  has  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand— small 

room  was  there  to  strive, 
"Twas  only  by  favor  of  mine,"  quoth  he,  "ye 

rode  so  long  alive: 
"  There  was  not  a  rock  for  twenty  mile,  there 

was  not  a  clump  of  tree, 
"But  covered  a  man  of  my  own  men  with  his 

rifle  cocked  on  his  knee. 
"If  I  had  raised  my  bridle-hand,  as  I  have  held  it 

low, 
"The  little  jackals  that  flee  so  fast,  were  feasting 

all  in  a  row: 
"If  I  had  bowed  my  head  on  my  breast,  as  I 

have  held  it  high, 
"  The   kite  that  whistles   above   us   now  were 

gorged  till  she  could  not  fly." 
Lightly  answered  the  Colonel's  son:     "Do  good 

to  bird  and  beast, 
"  But  count  who  come  for  the  broken  meats  be- 
fore thou  makest  a  feast, 
"if  there  should  follow  a  thousand  swords  to 

carry  my  bones  away, 
"  Belike  the  price  of  a  jackal's  meal  were  mo''e 

than  a  thief  could  pay. 
"  They  will   feed  their  horse  on   the  standing 

crop,  their  men  on  the  garnered  grain, 
"The  thatch  of  the  byres  will  serve  their  fires 

when  all  the  cattle  are  slain. 
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"But  if  thou   thinkest   the   price  be, fair, — thy 
brethren  wait  to  sup, 

"The  hound  is  kin  to  the  jackal-spawn, — howl, 
dog,  and  call  them  up! 

"And  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  high,  in  steer 
and  gear  and  stack, 

"Give  me  my  father's  mare  again,  and  I'll  fight 
my  own  way  back!  " 

Kamal  has  gripped  him  by  the  hand  and  set  him 
upon  his  feet. 

"  No  talk  shall  be  of  dogs,"  said  he,  "  when  wolf 
and  grey  wolf  meet. 

"May  1  eat  dirt  if  thou  hast  hurt  of  me  in- deed. 
or  breath ; 

"What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee  forth  to  jest 
at  the  dawn  with  Death  }  " 

Lightly  answered  the  Colonel's  son:  "  I  hold  by 
the  blood  of  my  clan: 

"Take  up  the  mare  for  my  father's  gift — by  God, 
she  has  carried  a  man!  " 

The  red  mare  ran  to  th©  Colonel's  son.  and  nuz- 
zled against  his  breast, 

"We  be   two  strong   men,"  said  Kamal  then, 
"but  she  loveth  the  younger  best. 

"So  she  shall  go  with  a  lifter's  dower,  my  tur- 
quoise-studded rein, 

'  My  broidered  saddle  and  saddle-cloth,  and  sil- 
ver stirrups  twain." 
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The  Colonel's  son  a  pistol  drew  and  held  it  muz- 
zle-end, 
"Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe,"  said  he; 

"  will  ye  take  the  mate  from  a  friend  ?" 
"A  gift  for  a  gift,"  said   Kamal  straight;    "a 

limb  for  the  risk  of  a  limb. 
"Thy  father  has  sent  his  son  to  me,  I'll  send  my 

son  to  him!  " 
With  that  he  whistled  his  only  son,  that  dropped 

from  a  mountain-crest  — 
He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring,  and  he 

looked  like  a.lance  in  rest. 
"Now  here  is  thy  master,"  Kamal  said,  "who 

leads  a  troop  of  the  Guides, 
"  And  thou  must  ride  at  his  left  side  as  shield  on 

shoulder  rides. 
"Till  Death  or  1  cut  loose  the  tie,  at  camp  and 

board  and  bed, 
"Thy  life  is  his — thy  fate  it  is  to  guard  him  with 

thy  head. 
"So  thou  must  eat  the  White  Queen's  meat,  and 

all  her  foes  are  thine, 
"  And  thou  must  harry  thy  father's  hold  for  the 

peace  of  the  Border-line, 
•'  And  thou  must  make  a  trooper  tough  and  hack 

thy  way  to  power — 
"  Belike  they  will  raise  thee  to  Ressaldar  when  I 

am  hanged  in  Peshawur." 
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They  have  looked  each  other  between  the  eyes. 

and  there  they  found  no  fault, 
They  have  taken  the  Oath   of  the   Brother-in- 

Blood  on  leavened  bread  and  salt: 
They  have   taken   the  Oath   of  the  Brolher-in- 

Blood  on  fire  and  fresh-cut  sod, 
On  the  hilt  and  the  haft  of  the  Khyber  knife,  and 

the  Wondrous  Names  of  God. 
The  Colonel's  son  he  rides  the  mare  and  Kamal's 

boy  the  dun, 
And  two  have  come  back  to  Fort  Bukloh  where 

there  went  forth  but  one. 
And  when  they  drew  to  the  Quarter-Guard,  full 

twenty  swords  flew  clear — 
There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  his  feud  with 

the  blood  of  the  mountaineer. 
"Ha'  done!  ha'  done!"  said  the  Colonels  son. 

'•  Put  up  the  steel  at  your  sides! 
"  Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border  thief — to- 
night 'tis  a  man  of  the  Guides!  " 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never 

the  two  shall  meet- 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God's 

great  Judgment  Seat ; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor 

Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  tivo  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  thd 

thev  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


THE  LAST  SUTTEE 

Not  many  years  ago  a  King  died  in  one  of  the 
Rajpoot  States.  His  wives,  disregarding  the 
orders  of  the  English  against  suttee,  would  have 
broken  out  of  the  palace  had  not  the  gates  been 
barred.  But  one  of  them,  disguised  as  the  King's 
favorite  dancing-girl,  passed  through  Ihe  line  of 
guards  and  reached  the  pyre.  There,  her  cour- 
age failing,  she  prayed  her  cousin,  a  baron  of  the 
court,  to  kill  her.  This  he  did,  not  knowing  who 
she  was, 

Udai  Chand  lay  sick  to  death 

In  his  hold  by  Gungra  hill. 
All  night  we  heard  the  death-gongs  ring 
For  the  scul  of  the  dying  Rajpoot  King, 
All  night  beat  up  from  the  women's  wing 

A  cry  that  we  could  not  still. 

All  night  the  barons  came  and  went, 

The  lords  of  the  outer  guard: 
All  night  the  cressets  glimmered  pale 
On  Ulwar  sabre  and  Tonk  jezail. 
Mewar  headstall  and  Marwar  mail, 

That  clinked  in  the  palace  yard. 
i8 


The  Last  Suttee  i<) 

In  the  Golden  room  on  the  palace  roof 

All  night  he  fought  for  air: 
And  there  was  sobbing  behind  the  screen, 
Rustle  and  whisper  of  women  unseen, 
And  the  hungry  eyes  of  the  Boondi  Queen 

On  the  death  she  might  not  share. 

He  passed  at  dawn — the  death-fire  leaped 

From  ridge  to  river-head, 
From  the  Malwa  plains  to  the  Abu  scaurs: 
And  wail  upon  wail  went  up  to  the  stars 
Behind  the  grim  zenana-bars. 

When  they  knew  that  the  King  was  dead. 

The  dumb  priest  knelt  to  tie  his  mouth 

And  robe  him  for  the  pyre. 
The  Boondi  Queen  beneath  us  cried: 
"  See,  now,  that  we  die  as  our  mothers  died 
"  In  the  bridal-bed  by  our  master's  side! 

"Out,  women! — to  the  fire!" 


We  drove  the  great  gates  home  apace: 

White  hands  were  on  the  sill: 
But  ere  the  rush  of  the  unseen  feet 
Had  reached  the  turn  to  the  open  street. 
The  bars  shot  down,  the  guard-drum  beat  — 
We  held  the  dove-cot  still. 


ao 


The  Last  Suttee 


A  face  looked  down  in  the  gathering  day. 
And  laughing  spoke  from  the  wall: 

"Ohe,  they  mourn  here:  let  me  by  — 

••  Azizun,  the  Lucknow  nautch-girl,  1  ? 

"  When  the  house  is  rotten,  the  rats  must  fly 
"And  1  seek  another  thrall. 

"For  I  ruled  the  King  as  ne'er  did  Queen, — 

"To-night  the  Queens  rule  me! 
"Guard  them  safdy,  but  let  me  go, 
"  Or  ever  they  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
"  In  scourge  and  torture!  "     She  leaped  below.. 
And  the  grim  guard  watched  her  flee. 

They  knew  that  the  King  had  spent  his  soul 

On  a  North-bred  dancing-girl: 
That  he  prayed  to  a  flat-nosed  Lucknow  god, 
And  kissed  the  ground  where  her  feet  had  trod, 
And  doomed  to  death  at  her  drunken  nod 

And  swore  by  her  lightest  curl. 

We  bore  the  King  to  his  fathers'  place, 

Where  the  tombs  of  the  Sun-born  stand: 
Where  the  gre"  apes  swing,  and  the  peacocks 

preen 
On  fretted  pillar  and  jeweled  screen, 
A.nd  the  wild  boar  couch  in  the  house  of  the 
Queen 
On  the  drift  of  the  desert  sand. 
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The  herald  read  his  titles  forth, 

We  set  the  logs  aglow: 
"  Fiiend  of  the  English,  free  from  fear 
"  Baron  of  Luni  to  Jeysulmeer, 
"  Lord  of  the  Desert  of  Bikaneer, 

'■  King  of  the  Jungle, — go!  " 

All  night  the  red  flame  stabbed  the  sky 

With  wavering  wind-tossed  spears: 
And  out  of  a  shattered  temple  crept 
A  woman  who  veiled  her  head  and  wept, 
And  called  on  the  King — but  the  great  King 
slept.. 
And  turned  not  for  her  tears. 

Small  thought  had  he  to  mark  the  strife  — 

Cold  fear  with  hot  desire  — 
When  thrice  she  leaped  from  the  leaping  flame, 
And  thrice  she  beat  her  breast  for  shame, 
And  thrice  like  a  wounded  dove  she  came 

And  moaned  about  the  fire. 

One  watched,  a  bow-shot  from  the  blaze, 

The  silent  streets  between, 
Who  had  stood  by  the  King  in  sport  and  fray. 
To  blade  in  ambush  or  boar  at  bay, 
And  he  was  a  baron  old  and  grey, 

And  kin  to  the  Boondi  Queen. 
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He  said:  "  O  shameless,  put  aside 

"The  veil  upon  thy  brow! 
=  'Who  held  the  King  and  all  his  land 
"To  the  wanton  will  of  a  harlot's  hand! 
"Will  the  white  ash  rise  from  the  blistered 
brand  ? 

"  Stoop  down,  and  call  him  now!  " 

Then  she:  "  By  the  faith  of  my  tarnished  soul, 

"  All  things  I  did  not  well 
"  1  had  hoped  to  clear  ere  the  tire  died, 
"And  lay  me  down  by  my  master's  side 
"To  rule  in  Heaven  his  only  bride, 

"  While  the  others  howl  in  Hell. 

"  But  I  have  felt  the  fire's  breath, 

"  And  hard  it  is  to  die! 
"Yet  if  I  may  pray  a  Rajpoot  lord 
"To  sully  the  steel  of  a  Thakur's  sword 
'■'  With  base-born  blood  of  a  trade  abhorred  " — 

And  the  Thakur  answered,  "Ay." 

He  drew  and  struck:  the  straight  blade  drank 

The  life  beneath  the  breast. 
"  1  had  looked  for  the  Queen  to  face  the  flume, 
"  But  the  harlot  dies  for  the  Rajpoot  dame  — 
"Sister  of  mine,  pass,  free  from  shame. 

"  Pass  with  thy  King  to  rest!  " 
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The  black  log  crashed  above  the  white: 

The  little  flames  and  lean, 
Red  as  slaughter  and  blue  as  steel, 
That  whistled  and  fluttered  from  head  to  heel, 
Leaped  up  anew,  for  they  found  their  meal 

On  the  heart  of — the  Boondi  Queen  I 
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Abdhur  Rahman,  the  Diirani  Chief,  oj  him 

is  the  story  told. 
His  mercy  Jills  the  Khyber  hills — his  grace  is 

manifold; 
He  has  taken  toll  of  the  North  and  the  South 

— his  glory  rcachcth  far, 
And  they  tell  the  tale  of  his  charity  from 

Balkh  to  Kandahar. 

Before  the  old  Peshawur  Gate,  where  Kurd  and 

Kaffir  meet, 
The  Governor  of  Kabul  dealt  the  Justice  of  the 

Street, 
And  that  was  strait  as  running  noose  and  swift 

as  plunging  knife, 
Tho'  he  who  held  the  longer  purse  might  hold 

the  longer  life. 

There  was  a  hound  of  Hindustan  had  struck  a 

Euzufzai, 
Wherefore  they  spat  upon  his  face  and  led  him 

out  to  die. 
It  chanced  the  King  went  forth  that  hour  when 

throat  was  bared  to  knife; 
The  Kaffir  groveled  under-hoof  and  clamored  for 

his  life. 
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Then    said    the    King:  "Have  hope,  O  friend' 

Yea,  Death  disgraced  is  hard; 
"Much   honor   shall   be   thine";  and   called  thf" 

Captain  of  the  Guard, 
Yar  Khan,  a  bastard  of  the  Blood,  so  city-babble 

saith. 
And  he  was  honored  of  the  King — the  which  is 

salt  to  Death; 
And  he  was  son  of  Daoud  Shah  the  Reiver  of  the 

Plains, 
And  blood  of  old  Durani   Lords  ran  fire  in  his 

veins; 
And  'twas  to  tame  an  Afghan  pride  nor  Hell  nor 

Heaven  could  bind, 
The  King  would  make  him  butcher  to  a  yelping 

cur  of  Hind. 
"  Strike!  "  said  the  King.   "  King's  blood  art  thou 

— his  death  shall  be  his  pride!  " 
Then  louder,  that  the  crowd  might  catch:  "  Fear 

not — his  arms  are  tied!  "    • 
Yar   Khan  drew   clear  the   Khyber    knife,    and 

struck,  and  sheathed  again. 
•  O  man,  thy  will  is  done,"  quoth  he;  "  A  King 

this  dog  hath  slain," 

Abdhur  Rahman,  the  Durani  Chief,  to  the 
North  and  the  South  is  sold. 

The  North  and  the  South  shall  open  their 
mouth  to  a  Ghil:{^ai  flag  unrolled, 
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When  the  big  guns  speak  to  the  Khyber  peak, 

and  his  dog-Heratis  Jly, 
Ye  have  heard  the  song — How  long  ?    How 

long  ?    Wolves  of  the  Aba^ai  ! 


That  night  before  the  watch  was  set,  when  all 

the  streets  were  clear, 
The  Governor  of  Kabul  spoke:  "My  King,  hast 

thou  no  fear  ? 
"Thou  knowest — thou  hast  heard," — his  speech 

died  at  his  master's  face. 
And  grimly  said  the  Afghan  King:  "  I  rule  the 

Afghan  race. 
"  My  path  is  mine — see  thou  to  thine — to-night 

upon  thy  bed 
"Think  who  there  be  in  Kabul  now  that  clamor 

for  thy  head." 


That  night  when  all  the  gates  were  shut  to  City 

and  to  Throne, 
Within  a  little  garden-house  the  King  lay  down 

alone. 
Before   the   sinking  of  the  moon,  which  is  the 

Night  of  Night, 
Yar  Khan  came  softly  to  the  King  to  make  his 

honor  white. 
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The  children  of  the  town  had  mocked  Deneath 

his  horse's  hoofs, 
The    harlots    of    the    town     had     hailed     him 

'•  butcher!  "  from  their  roofs. 
But  as  he  groped  against  the  wall,  two  hands 

upon  him  fell, 
The  King  behind  his  shoulder  spoke:     "Dead 

man,  thou  dost  not  well! 
"'Tis  ill   to  jest  with  Kings  by  day  and  seek  i 

boon  by  night; 
"And   that  thou  bearest  in  thy  hand  is  all  toi 

sharp  to  write. 
"But  three  days  hence,  if  God  be  good,  and  It 

thy  strength  remain, 
"Thou  shalt  demand  one  boon  of  me  and  bless 

me  in  thy  pain. 
"For  1  am  merciful  to  all,  and  most  of  all  to 

thee. 
"  My  butcher  of  the  shambles,  rest — no  knife  ^ust 

thou  tor  me! " 

Abdhiir  Rahman,  the  Durani  Chief,  holds 

hard  by  the  South  and  the  North  ; 
But  the  Ghiliai  knoiis,  ere  the  melting  snows, 

wfien  the  swollen  banks  break  forth, 
When  the  red-coats  crawl  to  the  sungar  wall, 

and  his  Usbeg  lances  fail. 
Ye  hare  heard  the  song — Hozv  lotig?    Hoji 

long  ?    Wolves  of  the  Zuka  Kheyl  I 
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They  stoneJ  liini  in  the  rubbish-field  when  dawn 

was  in  the  si<y, 
According  to  the  written  word,  *'See  that  he  do 

not  die." 

They  stoned  him  till  the  stones  v/ere  piled  above 

him  on  the  plain, 
And   those  the   laboring    limbs  displaced    they 

tumbled  back  again. 

One  watched  beside  the  dreary  mound  that  veiled 
the  battered  thing. 

And  him  the  King  with  laughter  called  the  Her- 
ald of  the  King. 

it  was  upon  the  second  night,  the  night  of  Ram- 
azan. 

The  watcher  Itaning  earthward  heard  the  mes- 
sage of  Yar  Khan. 

From    shattered    breast   through    shriveled    lips 

broke  forth  the  rattling  breath: 
■'  Creature  of  God,  deliver  me   from   agony  of 

Death." 

They  sought  the  King  among  his  girls,  and  risked 

their  lives  thereby: 
'*  Protector  of  the   Pitiful,  give  orders  that  he 

die!" 
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"Bid  him  endure  until  tb'"  day,"  a  lagging  an- 
swer came; 

"The  night  is  short,  and  he  ^,-n  pray  and  learn 
to  bless  my  name." 

before  the  dawn  three  times  he  spoke,  and  on  the 

day  once  more: 
"  Creature  of  God   deliver  me  and  bless  the  King 

therefore!  " 

They  shot  him  at  the  morning  prayer,  to  ease 

him  of  his  pain, 
And  when  he  heard  the   matchlocks   clink,  he 

blessed  the  King  again. 

Which  thing  the  singers  made  a  song  for  all  the 

world  to  sing, 
So  that  the  Outer  Seas  may  know  the  mercy  of 

the  King. 

Abdhtir  Rahman,  the  Durani  Chief,  of  him 

is  the  story  told. 
He  has  opened  his  mouth  to  the  North  and 

the  South,  they  have  stuffed  his  mottth 

liith  gold. 
Ye  knozo  the  truth  of  his  tender  ruth — and 

sweet  his  favors  are. 
Ye  have  heard  the  song — How  long  ?     How 

long?  from  Balkh  to  Kandahar. 
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When  springtime  flushes  the  desert  grass, 

Our  kafiias  wind  through  the  Khyber  Pass. 

Lean  are  the  camels  but  fat  the  frails, 

Light  are  the  purses  but  heavy  the  bales. 

As  the  snowbound  trade  of  the  North   comes 

down 
To  the  market-square  of  Peshawur  town. 

in  a  turquoise  twilight,  crisp  and  chill, 
A  kafila  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Then  blue  smoke-haze  of  the  cooking  rose, 
And  tentpeg  answered  to  hammer-nose; 
And  the  picketed  ponies  shag  and  wild, 
Strained  at  their  ropes  as  the  feed  was  piled; 
And  the  bubbling  camels  beside  the  load 
Sprawled  for  a  furlong  adown  the  road; 
And  the  Persian  pussv-cats,  brought  for  sa'..j, 
Spat  at  the  dogs  from  the  camel-bale; 
And  the  tribesmen  bellowed  to  hasten  the  food; 
And  the  camp-tires  twinkled  by  Fort  Jumrood; 
And  there  fled  on  the  wings  of  the  gathering 

dusk 
A  savor  of  camels  and  carpets  and  musk, 
A  murmur  of  voices,  a  reek  of  smoke, 
To  tell  us  the  trade  of  the  Khyber  woke. 
30 
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The  lid  of  the  llesh-pot  chattered  high, 

The  knives  were  whetted  and — then  came  I 

To  Mahbub  Ah,  the  muleteer, 

Patching  his  bridles  and  counting  his  gear, 

Crammed  with  the  gossip  of  half  a  year. 

But  Mahbub  Ali  the  kindly  said, 

"  Better  is  speech  when  the  belly  is  fed." 

So  we  plunged  the  hand  to  the  mid-wrist  deep 

In  a  cinnamon  stew  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep, 

And  he  who  never  hath  tasted  the  food, 

By  Allah!  he  knoweth  not  bad  from  good. 

We  cleansed  our  beards  of  the  mutton-grease, 
We  lay  on  the  mats  and  were  filled  with  peace, 
And  the  talk  slid  north,  and  the  talk  slid  south. 
With  the  sliding  puffs  from  the  hookah-mouth. 
Four  things  greater  than  all  things  are*, — 
Women  and  Horses  and  Power  and  War. 
We  spake  of  them  all,  but  the  last  the  most, 
For  !  sought  a  word  of  a  Russian  post, 
Of  a  shifty  promise,  an  unsheathed  sword 
And  a  grey-coat  guard  on  the  Helmund  ford. 
Then  Mahbub  Ali  lowered  his  eyes 
In  the  fashion  of  one  who  is  weaving  lies. 
Quoth  he:  "  Of  the  Russians  who  can  say? 
"  When  the  night  is  gathering  all  is  grey. 
"But  we  look  that  the  gloom  of  the  night  shall 

die 
"  In  the  morning  tlush  of  a  blood-red  sky. 
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•'  Friend  ot  my  heart,  is  it  meet  or  wise 
"  To  wurn  a  King  of  his  enemies  ? 
"We  know  what  Heaven  or  Hell  may  bring, 
"  But  no  man  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  King. 
"  That  unsought  counsel  is  cursed  of  God 
•'Attesteth  the  story  of  Wall  Dad. 

"  His  sire  was  leaky  of  tongue  and  pen, 
"  His  dam  was  a  clucking  Khuttuck  hen; 
"And  the  colt  bred  close  to  the  vice  of  each, 
"For  he  carried  the  curse   of  an  unstaunched 

speech. 
"Therewith  madness — so  that  he  sought 
"The  favor  of  kings  at  the  Kabul  court; 
"And  traveled,  in  hope  of  honor,  far 
"To  the  line  where  the  grey-coat  squadrons  are. 
"There  have  1  journeyed  too — but  1 
"Saw  naught,  said  naught,  and — did  not  die! 
"  He  hearked  to  rumor,  and  snatched  at  a  breath 
"'Of  'this  one  knoweth'  and  'that  one  saith,'— 
"  Legends  that  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth 
"Of  a  grey-coat  coming,  and  sack  of  the  South 
"Thes2  have  1  also  heard — they  pass 
"  With  each  new  spring  and  the  winter  grass. 

"  Hot-foot  southward,  forgotten  of  God, 

"Back  to  the  city  ran  Wall  Dad, 

"Even  to  Kabul — in  full  durbar 

"The  King  held  talk  with  his  Chief  in  War. 
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"  Into  the  press  of  the  crowd  he  broke, 

"And  what  he  had  heard  01  the  coming  spoke. 

"Then  Gholam  Hyder,  the  Red  Chief,  smiled, 

"  As  a  mother  might  on  a  babbling  child; 

"But  those  who  would  laugh  restrained  their 

breath, 
"When   the  face  of  the  King  showed  dark  as 
death. 
Evil  it  is  in  full  durbar 
'  To  cry  to  a  ruler  of  gathering  war! 
'Slowly  he  led  to  a  peach-tree  small, 
'  That  grew  by  a  cleft  of  the  city  wall. 
'  And  he  said  to  the  boy:  '  They  shall  praise  thy 

zeal 
• '  So  long  as  the  red  spurt  follows  the  steel. 
' '  And  the  Russ  is  upon  us  even  now  ? 
'  'Great  is  thy  prudence — await  them,  thou. 
'  '  V/atch   from  the  tree.     Thou  art  young  and 

strong, 
' '  Surely  thy  vigil  is  not  for  long. 
' '  The  Russ  is  upon  us,  thy  clamor  ran  ? 
'  'Surely  an  hour  shall  bring  their  van. 
' '  Wait  and  watch.     When  the  host  is  near, 
'  'Shout  aloud  that  my  men  may  hear.' 

'  Friend  of  my  heart,  is  it  meet  or  wise 
'To  warn  a  King  of  his  enemies? 
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''A  guard  was  set  that  he  might  not  Ilea  — 
"  A  score  of  bayonets  ringed  the  tree. 
"The  peach-bloom  fell  in  showers  of  snow, 
"When   he  shook    at   his   death   as   he  looked 

below. 
"  By  the  power  of  God,  who  alone  is  great, 
"  Till  the  seventh  day  he  fought  with  his  fate. 
"Then  madness  took  him,  and  men  declare 
"  He  mowed  in  the  branches  as  ape  and  bear, 
"And  last  as  a  sloth,  ere  his  body  failed, 
"And  he  hung  as  a  bat  in  the  forks,  and  wailed, 
"  And  sleep  the  cord  of  his  hands  untied, 
"  And  he  fel!.  and  was  caught  on  the  points  and 

died. 

•  Hea't  of  my  heart,  is  it  meet  or  wise 
"  To  v/arn  a  King  of  his  enemies  ? 
"We  know  what  Heaven  or  Hell  may  bring, 
"  But  no  man  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  King. 
"Of  the  grey-coat  coming  who  can  say  } 
"  When  the  night  is  gathermg  ail  is  grey. 
■'Two  things  greater  than  all  things  are, 

'The  first  is  Love,  and  the  second  War. 
"  And  since  we  know  not  how  War  may  prove, 
"  Heart  of  my  heart,  let  us  talk  of  Love! " 


r^HE  BALLAD  OF  BOH  DA  THONE 

This  is  the  ballad  of  Boh  Da  Thone, 
Erst  a  Pretender  to  Theebaw's  throne, 
Who  harried  the  district  of  Alalone  : 
How  he  met  uith  his  fate  and  the  l^.P.P, 
At  the  hatid  of  Harendra  Muherji, 
Senior  Gomashta,  G.B.  T. 

3oH  Da  Thone  was  a  warrior  bold, 
His  sword  and   his  Snider  were  bossed   with 
gold, 

And  the  Peacock  Banner  his  henchmen  bore 
V^as  stiff  with  bullion  but  stitTer  with  gore. 

He  shot  at  the  strong  and  he  slashed  at  the  weak 
F.om  the  Salween  scrub  to  the  Chindwin  teak: 

He  crucihed  noble,  he  sacrificed  mean, 
He  tilled  old  women  with  kerosene: 

While  ovv^r  the  water  the  papers  cried, 
"The  pi^triot  fights  for  his  countryside!" 

Bit  little  they  cared  for  the  Native  Press, 
Tilt  worn  white  soldiers  in  Khaki  dress, 
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Who  trarripcu  through  the  jungle  and  camped  in 

the  byre, 
Who  died  in  the  swamp  and  were  tombed  i  i  the 

mire, 

Who  gave  up  their  lives,  at  the  Queen's  C  )m- 

mand, 
For  the  Pride  of  their  Race  and  the  Peace  of  the 

Land. 

Now,  first  of  the  foemen  of  Boh  Da  Thone 
Was  Captain  ONeil  of  the  "  Black  Tyrone," 

And  his  was  a  Company,  seventy  strong, 
Who  hustled  that  dissolute  Chief  along. 

There  were  lads  from   Galway  and  Louth  ana 

Meath 
Who  went  to  their  death  with  a  joke  in  their 

teeth. 

And  worshipped  with  fluency,  fervor,  and  zeal 
The  mud  on  the  boot-heels  of  "Crook"  O'Neil, 

But  ever  a  blight  on  their  labors  lay, 

And  ever  their  quarry  would  vanish  away. 

Till  the  sun-dried  bovs  of  the  Black  Tyrone 
Took  a  brotherly  interest  in  Boh  l)a  Thone' 
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And,  sooth,  if  pursuit  in  possession  ends, 
The  Boh  and  his  trackers  were  best  of  friends. 

The  word  of  a  scout — a  march  by  night  — 
A  rush  through  the  mist— a  scattering  tight  — 

A  volley  from  cover — a  corpse  in  the  clearing  — 
The    glimpse    of    a   lion-cloth   and   heavy  jade 
earring  — 

The  flare  of  a  village— the  tally  of  slain  — 
And     .     .     .     the    Boh    was    abroad    "on  the 
raid  "  again! 

They  cursed  their  luck  as  the  Irish  will, 
They  gave  him  credit  for  cunning  and  skill. 

They  buried  their  dead,  they  bolted  their  beef, 
And  started  anew  on  the  track  of  the  thief 

Till,  in  place  of  the  "  Kalends  of  Greece,"  men 

said, 
"When  Crook  and  his  darlings  come  back  with 

the  head." 

They  had  hunted  the  Boh  from  the  Hills  to  the 

plain — 
He  doubled  and  broke  for  the  hills  again: 

They  had  crippled  his  power  for  rapine  and  raid, 
They  had  routed  him  out  of  his  pet  stockade. 
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And  at  last,  they  came,  when  the  Day  Star  tired, 
To  a  camp  deserted — a  village  tired. 

A  black  cross  blistered  the  Morning-gold, 
And  the  body  upon  it  was  stark  and  cold. 

The  wind  of  the  dawn  went  merrily  past. 
The  high  grass  bowed  her  plumes  to  the  blast. 

And  out  of  the  grass,  on  a  sudden,  broke 
A  spirtle  of  fire,  a  whorl  of  smoke  — 

And  Captain  O'Neil  of  the  Black  Tyrone 
Was  blessed  with  a  slug  in  the  ulna-bone  — 
The  gift  of  his  enemy  Boh  Da  Thone. 

(Now  a  slug  that   is  hammered  from  telegraph 

wire 
Is  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  and  a  rankling  fire.) 
****** 

The  shot-wound  festered — as  shot-wounds  may 
in  a  steaming  barrack  at  Mandalay. 

The  left  arm  throbbed,  and  the  Captain  swore, 
"I'd  like  to  be  after  the  Boh  once  more! " 

The  fever  held  him — the  Captain  said, 
"  I'd  give  a  hundred  to  look  at  his  head! " 
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The  Hospital  punkahs  creaked  and  whirred. 
But  Babu  Harendra  (Gomashta)  heard. 

He  thought  of  the  cane-brake,  green  and  dank. 
That  girdled  his  home  by  the  Dacca  tank. 

He  thought  of  his  wife  and  his  High  School  son, 
He  thought — but  abandoned  the  thought — of  a 
gun. 

His  sleep  was  broken  by  visions  dread 
Of  a  shining  Boh  with  a  silver  head. 

He  kept  his  counsel  and  went  his  way. 
And  swindled  the  cartmen  of  half  their  pay. 


And  the  months  went  on,  as  the  worst  must  do, 
And  the  Boh  returned  to  the  raid  anew. 

But  the  Captain  had   quitted    the    long-drawn 

strife, 
And  in  far  Simoorie  had  taken  a  wife. 

And  she  was  a  damsel  of  delicate  mould, 
With  hair  like  the  sunshine  and  heart  of  gold, 

And  little  she  knew  the  arms  that  embraced 
Had  cloven  a  man  from  the  brow  to  the  waist: 
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And  little  she  knew  that  the  loving  lips 
Had  ordered  a  quivering  life's  eclipse, 

And  the  eye  that  lit  at  her  lightest  breath 
Had  glared  unawed  in  the  Gates  of  Death. 

(For  these  be  matters  a  man  would  hide, 
As  a  general  rule,  from  an  innocent  Bride.) 

And  little  the  Captain  thought  of  the  past. 
And,  of  all  men,  Babu  Harendra  last. 


But  slow,  in  the  sludge  of  the  Kathun  road. 
The  Government  Bullock  Train  toted  its  load. 

Speckless  and  spotless  and  shming  with  ghee, 
In  the  rearmost  cart  sat  the  Babu-jee. 

And  ever  a  phantom  before  him  fled 
Of  a  scowling  Boh  with  a  silver  head. 

Then    the   lead-cart  stuck,   though   the  coolies 

slaved, 
And  the  cartmen  flogged  and  the  escort  raved; 

And  out  of  the  jungle,  with  yells  and  squeals, 
Pranced  Boh  Da  Thone,  and  his  gang  at  his  heels! 

Then  belching  blunderbuss  answered  back 
'I  he  Snider's  snarl  and  the  carbine's  crack. 
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And  the  blithe  revolver  began  to  sing 

To  the  blade  that  twanged  on  the  locking-ring, 

And  the  brown  flesh  blued  where  the  bay  net 

kissed, 
As  the  steel  shot  back  with  a  wrench  and  a  twist 

And  the  great  white  bullocks  with  onyx  eyes 
Watched  the  souls  of  the  dead  arise, 

And  over  the  smoke  of  the  fusillade 

The  Peacock  Banner  staggered  and  swayed. 

Oh,  gayest  of  scrimmages  man  may  see 
Is  a  well-worked  rush  on  the  G.B.T. ! 

The  Babu  shook  at  the  horrible  sight, 
And  girded  his  ponderous  loins  for  flight, 

But  Fate  had  ordained  that  the  Boh  should  start 
On  a  lone-hand  raid  of  the  rearmost  cart, 

And  out  of  that  cart,  with  a  bellow  of  woe, 
The  Babu  fell— flat  or.  the  top  of  the  Boh! 

For  years  had  Harendra  served  the  State, 
To  the  growth  of  his  purse  and  the  girth  of  his 
pet— 

There  were  twenty  stone,  as  the  tally-man  knows 
On  the  broad  of  the  chest  of  this  best  of  Bohs. 
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And  twenty  stone  from  a  height  discharged 
Are  bad  for  a  Boh  with  a  spleen  enlarged. 

Oh,   short  was    the    struggle — severe  was    the 

shock  — 
He  dropped  like  a  bullock — he  lay  like  a  block; 

And  the  Babu  above  him,  convulsed  with  fear, 
Heard  the  laboring  life-breath  hissed  out  in  his 
ear. 

And  thus  in  a  fashion  undignified 

The  princely  pest  of  the  Chindwin  died. 


Turn  now  to  Simoorie  where,  lapped  in  his  ease, 
The  Captain  is  petting  the  Bride  on  his  knees. 

Where  the  whit  of  the  bullet,  the  wounded  man's 

scream 
Are  mixed  as  the  mist  of  some  devilish  dream  — 

Forgotten,  forgotten  the  sweat  of  the  shambies 
Where  the  hill-daisy  blooms  and  the  grey  monkey 
gambols. 

From  the  sword-belt  set  free  and  released  fron". 

the  steel, 
The  Peace  of  the  Lord  is  with  Captain  O'Neil. 
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Up    the    hill    to    Simoorie — most    patient    of 

drudges  — 
The  bags  on  his  shoulder,  the  mail-runner  trudges. 

"For  Captain  O'Neil,  Sahib.     One  hundred  and 

ten 
Rupees  to  collect  on  delivery." 

Then 
(Their  breakfast  was  stopped  while  the  screw- 
jack  and  hammer 
Tore  wax-cloth,   split  teak-wood,  and  chipped 
out  the  dammer;) 

Open-eyed,  open-mouthed,  on  the  napery's  snow, 
With  a  crash  and  a  thud,  rolled — the  Head  of  the 
Boh! 

And  gummed  to  the  scalp  was  a  letter  which 
ran: 

"  In  Fielding  Force  Service. 
"  Encampment, 

"  loth  Jan. 

"  Dear  Sir, — 1  have  honor  to  send,  as  you  said., 
-'  For  final  approval  (see  under)  Boh's  Head; 

"  Was  took  by  myself  in  most  bloody  affair. 
"  By  High  Fducation  brought  pressure  to  bear. 
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'  Now  violate  Liberty,  time  being  bad, 
"To  mail  V.P.P.  (rupees  hundred)  Please  add 

' '  Whatever  Your  Honor  can  pass.    Price  of  Blood 
"  Much  cheap  at  one  hundred,  and  children  want 
food. 

'■  So  trusting  Your  Honor  will  somewhat  retain 
'•True  love  and  affection  for  Govt.  Bullock  Train, 

"And  show  awful  kindness  to  satisfy  me, 
"lam, 

"Graceful  Master, 

"Your 

"H.  Mukerji." 


As  the  rabbit  is  drawn  to  the  rattlesnake's  power, 
As  the  smoker's  eye  fills  at  the  opium  hour. 

As  a  horse  reaches  up  to  the  manger  above. 

As  the  waiting  ear  yearns  for  the  whisper  of  love. 

From  the  arms  of  the  Bride,  iron-visaged  and 

slow, 
The  Captain  bent  down  to  the  Head  of  the  Boh. 

And  e'en  as  he  looked  on  the  Thing  where  It  lay 
'Twixt  the  winking  new  spoons  and  the  napkins' 
array. 
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The  treed  mind  fled  back  to  the  long-ago  days  — 
The   hand-to-hand  scuiTie — the  smoke  and  the 
blaze  — 

The  forced  march  at  night  and  the  quick  rusn  at 

dawn  — 
The  banjo  at  twilight,  the  burial  ere  morn  — 

The  stench  of  the  marshes — the  raw,  piercing 

smell 
When  the  overhand  stabbing-cut  silenced  the 

yell  — 

The  oaths  of  his  Irish  that  surged  when  they 

stood 
Where  the  black  crosses  hung  o'er  the  Kuttamow 

flood. 

As  a  derelict  ship  drifts  away  with  the  tide 
The  Captain  went  out  on  the  Past  from  his  Bride, 

Back,  back,  through  the  springs  to  the  chill  of 

the  year, 
vVhen  he  hunted  the  Boh  from  Maloon  to  Tsaleer. 

As  the  shape  of  a  corpse  dimmers  up  through 

deep  water, 
In  his  eye  lit  the  passionless  passion  of  slaughter, 
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And  men  who  had  fought  with  O'Neil  for  the 

life 
Had  gazed  on  his  face  with  less  dread  than  his 

wife. 

For  she  who  had  held  him  so  long  could  not  hold 
him  — 

Though  a  four-month  Eternity  should  have  con- 
trolled him  — 

But  watched  the  twin  Terror — the  head  turned  to 

head  — 
The  scowling,  scarred   Black,  and  the  flushed 

savage  Red  — 

The  spirit  that  changed  from  her  knowing  and 

flew  to 
Some  grim  hidden  Past  she  had  never  a  clue  to, 

But  It  knew  as  It  grinned,  for  he  touched  it  un- 
fearing, 

And  muttered  aloud,  "So  you  kept  that  jade  ear- 
ring!' 

Then   nodded,   and   kindly,   as   friend   nods  to 

friend, 
"  Old  man,  you  fought  well,  but  you  lost  in  the 

end." 
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The  visions  departed,  and  Shanie  followed  Pas- 
sion, 
"  He  took  what  1  said  in  this  horrible  fashion, 

"/■//  write  to  Harendra!"    With  language  un- 

sainted 
The   Captain   came   back   to   the  Bride    .     .     . 

who  had  fainted. 


And  this  is  a  fiction  ?    No.     Go  to  Simoorie 
And   look   at  their  baby,   a  twelve-month  old 
Houri, 

A  pert  little,  Irish-eved  Kathleen  Mavournin  — 
She's  always  about  on  the  Mall  of  a  mornin' — 

And  you'll  see,  if  her  right  shoulder-strap  is  dis- 
placed, 
This:  Gules  upon  argent,  a  Boh's  Head,  erased! 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  BORDER  CATTLE 

THIEF 

O  WOE  is  me  for  the  merry  life 

1  led  beyond  the  Bar, 
And  a  treble  woe  for  my  winsome  wife 

That  weeps  at  Shalimar. 

They  have  taken  away  my  longjezail, 

My  shield  and  sabre  fine, 
And  heaved  me  into  the  Central  Jail 

For  lifting  of  the  kine. 

The  steer  may  low  within  the  byre, 

The  Jut  may  tend  his  grain, 
But  there'll  be  neither  loot  nor  fire 

Till  I  come  back  again. 

And  God  have  mercy  on  the  Jut 

When  once  my  fetters  fall, 
And  Heaven  defend  the  farmer's  hir 

When  I  am  loosed  from  thrall. 

It's  woe  to  bend  the  stubborn  back 

Above  the  grinching  quern, 
It's  woe  to  hear  the  leg-bar  clack 

And  jingle  when  1  turn  I 
48 
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But  for  the  sorrow  and  the  shame, 

The  brand  on  me  and  mine, 
I'll  pay  you  back  in  leaping  flame 

And  loss  of  the  butchered  kine. 

For  every  cow  1  spared  before 

In  charity  set  free, 
If  I  may  reach  my  hold  once  more 

I'll  reive  an  honest  three! 

For  every  time  I  raised  the  low 

That  scared  the  dusty  plain, 
By  sword  and  cord,  by  torch  and  tow 

111  light  the  land  with  twain! 

Ride  hard,  ride  hard  to  Abazai, 
Young  Sahib  with  the  yellow  hair  — 

Lie  close,  lie  close  as  khuttucks  lie. 
Fat  herds  below  Boriair! 

The  one  111  shoot  at  twilight  tide, 

At  dawn  I'll  drive  the  other; 
The  black  shall  mourn  for  hoof  and  hide, 

The  white  man  for  his  brother! 

'Tis  war,  red  war,  I'll  give  you  then, 

M/ar  til!  my  sinews  fail, 
For  the  wrong  you  have  done  to  a  chief  of 

men 
And  a  thief  of  the  Zukka  Kheyl. 
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And  if  1  fall  to  vour  hand  afresh 

1  give  you  leave  for  the  sin, 
That  you  cram  my  throat  with  the  foul  pig's 
flesh 

And  swing  me  in  the  skin  I 


THE  RHYMH  OF  THE  THREE  CAPTAINS 

This  ballad  appears  to  refer  to  one  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  notorious  Paul  Jones,  the  American 
Pirate.     It  is  founded  on  fact. 

.     .     .     At  the  close  of  a  winter  day, 
Their  anchors  down,  by  London  town,  the  Three 

Great  Captains  lay. 
And  one  was  Admiral  of  the  North  from  Solway 

Firth  to  Skye, 
And  one  was  Lord  of  the  Wessex  coast  and  all 

the  lands  thereby, 
And  one  was  Master  of  the  Thames  from  Lime- 
house  to  Blackwail, 
And  he  was  Captain  of  the  Fleet — the  bravest  of 

them  all. 
Their  good  guns  guarded  their  great  grey  sides  that 

were  thirty  foot  in  the  sheer, 
When  there   came  a  certain  trading-brig  with 

news  of  a  privateer. 
Her  rigging  was  rough  with  the  clotted  drift  that 

drives  in  a  Northern  breeze. 
Her  sides  were  clogged  with  the  lazy  weed  that 

spawns  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
51 
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Light  she  rode  in  the  rude  tide-rip,  to  left  and 

right  she  rolled 
And  the  skipper  sat  on  the  scuttle-butt  and  stared 

at  an  empty  hold. 
"I  ha'  paid  Fort  dues  for  your  Law,"  quoth  he, 

"and  where  is  the  Law  ye  boast 
"  If  i  sail  unscathed  from  a  heathen  port  to  be 

robbed  on  a  Christian  coast  ? 
*'  Ye  have  smoked  the  hives  of  the  Laccadives  as 

we  burn  the  licein  a  bunk; 
"We  tack   not   now  to  a  Gallang  prow  or  a 

plunging  Pei-ho  junk; 
"  I  had  no  fear  but  the  seas  were  clear  as  far  as  a 

sail  might  fare 
"  Till  1  met  with  a  lime-washed  Yankee  brig  that 

rode  off  Finisterre. 
"There  were  canvas  blinds  to  his  bow-gun  ports 

to  screen  the  weight  he  bore 
"And  the  signals  ran  for  a  merchantman   ^om 

Sandy  Hook  to  the  Nore. 
"He  would  not  fly  the  Rovers'  flag — the  bloody 

or  the  black, 
"But  now  he  floated  the  Gridiron  and  now  ae 

flaunted  the  Jack. 
"  He  spoke  of  the  Law  as  he  crimped  my  crew 

— he  sw"     it  was  only  a  loan; 
"  But  when  I  would  ask  for  my  own  again,  hfc 

swore  it  was  none  of  my  own. 
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"He  has  taken  my  little  parrakeels  that  nest  be- 
neath the  Line, 
"He  has  stripped  my  rails  of  the  shaddock-frails 

and  the  green  unripened  pine; 
"  He  has  taken  my  bale  of  dammer  and  spice  I 

won  beyond  the  seas, 
"  He  has  taken  my  grinning  heathen  gods — and 

what  should  he  want  o'  these  ? 
"My  foremast  would  not  mend  his  boom,  my 

deck-house  patch  his  boats; 
"He  has  whittled  the  two  this  Yank  Yahoo,  to 

peddle  for  shoepeg-oats. 
"  1  could  not  fight  for  the  failing  light  and  a 

rough  beam-sea  beside, 
"But  I  hulled  him  once  for  a  clumsy  crimp  and 

twice  because  he  lied. 
"Had  1  had  guns  (as  1  had  goods)  to  work  my 

Christian  harm, 
"  I  had  run  him  up  from  his  quarter-deck  to  trade 

with  his  own  yard-arm; 
'  1  had  nailed  his  ears  to  my  capstan-head,  and 

ripped  them  off  with  a  saw. 
And  soused  them  in  the  bilgewater,  and  served 

them  to  him  raw; 
"I  had  flung  him  blind  in  a  rudderless  boat  to 

rot  in  the  rocking  dark 
"  I  had  towed  him  aft  of  his  own  craft,  a  bait  for 

his  brother  shark; 
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*•!  had  lapped  him  round  with  cocoa  husk,  and 

drenched  him  with  the  oil, 
•'And  lashed  him  fast  to  his  own  mast  to  blaze 

above  my  spoil; 
"1  had  stripped  his  hide  for  my  hammock-side, 

and  tasselled  his  beard  i'  the  mesh 
"And  spitted  his  crew  on  the  live  bamboo  that 

grows  through  the  gangrened  flesh; 
"I  had  hove  him  down  by  the  mangroves  brown, 

where  the  mud-reef  sucks  and  draws, 
"Moored  by  the  heel  to  his  own  keel  to  wait  for 

the  land-crab's  claws! 
•■'He  is   lazar  within  and  lime  without,  ye  can 

nose  him  far  enow, 
"  For  he  carries  the  taint  of  a  musky  ship — the 

reek  of  the  slaver's  dhow!  " 
The  skipper  looked  at  the  tiering  guns  and  the 

bulwarks  tall  and  cold, 
And  the  Captains  Three  full  courteously  peered 

down  at  the  gutted  hole, 
And  the  Captains  Three  called  courteously  from 

deck  to  scuttle-butt: 
"  Good  Sir,  we  ha'  dealt  with  that  merchantman 

or  ever  your  teeth  were  cut. 
"  Your  words  be  words  of  a  lawless  race,  and 

the  Law  it  standeth  thus: 
"  He  comes  of  a  race  that  have  never  a  Law,  and 

he  never  has  boarded  us. 
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•'  VVe  ha'  sold  him  canvas  and  rope  and  spar — 

we  know  that  his  price  is  fair, 
"  And  we  know  that  he  weeps  for  the  lack  of  a 

Law  as  he  rides  off  Finisterre. 
"And  since  he  is  dair.ned  for  a  gallows-thief  by 

you  and  better  than  you, 
"VVe  hold  it  meet  that  the  English  fleet  should 

know  that  we  hold  him  true." 
The  skipper  called  to  the  tall  taffrail:     "And 

what  is  that  to  me  ? 
"Did  ever  you  hear  of  a  privateer  that  rifled  a 

Seventy-three  ? 
"  Do  1  loom  so  large  from  your  quarter-deck  that 

I  lift  like  a  snip  o'  the  Line  ? 
"  He  has  learned  to  run  from  a  shotted  gun  and 

harry  such  craft  as  mine. 
"  There  is  never  a  Law  on  the  Cocos  Keys  to  hold 

a  white  man  in, 
"  But  we  do  not  steal  the  niggers'  meal,  for  that 

is  a  nigger's  sin. 
"Must  he  have  his  Law  as  a  quid  to  chaw,  or 

laid  in  brass  on  his  wheel  ? 
•'Does  he  steal  with  tears  when  he  buccaneers? 

'Fore  Gad,  then,  why  does  he  steal  ?" 
The  skipper  bit  on  a  deep-sea  word,   and   the 

word  it  was  not  sweet. 
For  he  could  see  the  Captains  Three  had  signalled 

to  the  Fleet. 
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But  three  and  two,  in  white  and  blue,  the  whim- 
pering flags  began: 
•'  We  have  heard  a  tale  of  a  foreign  sail,  but  he 

is  a  merchantman." 
The  skipper  peered  beneath  his  palm  and  swore 

by  the  Great  Horn  Spoon, 
"  'Fore  Gad,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  would  biess 

my  picaroon! " 
By  two  and  three  the  flags  blew  free  to  lash  the 

laughing  air, 
"We  have  sold  our  spars  to  the  merchantman — 

we  know  that  his  price  is  fair." 
The  skipper  winked  his  Western  eye,  and  swore 

by  a  China  storm: 
"They  ha'  rigged  him  a  Joseph's  jury-coat  to 

keep  his  honor  warm." 
The  halliards  twanged  against  the  tops,  the  bunt- 
ing bellied  broad, 
The  skipper  spat  in  the  empty  hold  and  mourned 

for  a  wasted  cord. 
Masthead — masthead,  the  signal  sped  by  the  line 

o'  the  British  craft; 
The   skipper  called  to  his  Lascar  crew,  and  put 

her  about  and  laughed: 
"It's  mainsail  haul,  my  bully  boys  all — we'll  out 

to  the  seas  again; 
"Ere  they  set  us  to  paint  their  pirate  saint,  or 

scrub  at  his  grapnel-chain 
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"Its  fore-sheet  free,  with  her  head  to  the  sea, 

and  the  swing  of  the  unbought  brine  — 
"We'll  make  no  sport  in  an  English  court  till  we 

come  as  a  ship  o'  the  Line, 
"Till  we  come  as  a  ship  o'  the  Line,  my  lads,  of 

thirty  foot  in  the  sheer, 
"  Lifting  again  from  the  outer  main  with  news  of 

a  privateer; 
"Flying  his  pluck  at  our  mizzen-truck  for  weft 

of  Admiralty, 
"  Heaving  his  head  for  our  dipsy-lead  in  sign  that 

we  keep  the  sea. 
"  Then  fore-sheet  home  as  she  lifts  to  the  foam 

— we  stand  on  the  outward  tack 
"We  are  paid  in  the  coin  of  the  white  mans 

trade — the  bezant  is  hard,  ay,  and  black. 
"The  frigate-bird  shall  carry  my  word  to  the 

Kling  and  the  Orang-Laut 
"  How  a  man  may  sail  from  a  heathen  coast  to  be 

robbf^d  in  a  Christian  port; 
"  How  a  man  may  be  robbed  in  Christian  port 

while  Three  Great  Captains  there 
"Shall  dip  their  flag  to  a  slaver's  rag— to  shov.' 

that  his  trade  is  fairl  " 


iHE  BALLAD  OF  THE  "CLAMPHERDOWN" 

It  was  our  war-ship  "  Clampherdown" 

Would  sweep  the  Channel  clean, 
Wherefore  she  kept  her  hatches  close 
When  the  merry  Channel  chops  arose, 
To  save  the  bleached  marine. 

She  had  one  bow-gun  of  a  hundred  ton, 

And  a  great  stern-gun  beside; 
They  dipped  their  noses  dee  i  in  the  sea, 
They  racked  their  stays  and  staunchions  f'ee 

In  the  wash  of  the  wind-whipped  tide. 

It  was  our  war-ship  "Clampherdown," 

Fell  in  with  a  cruiser  light 
That  carried  the  dainty  Hotchkiss  gun 
And  a  pair  o'  heels  wherewith  to  run. 

From  the  grip  of  a  close-fought  fight. 

She  opened  fire  at  seven  miles  — 

As  ye  shoot  at  a  bobbing  cork  — 
And  once  she  fired  and  twice  she  fired. 
Till  the  bow-gun  drooped  like  a  lily  tired 
That  lolls  upon  the  ctalk. 
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"Captain,  the  bow-gun  melts  apace, 

"The  deck-beams  break  below, 
"  'Twere  well  to  rest  for  an  hour  or  twain, 
"  And  botch  the  shattered  plates  again." 
And  he  answered,  "  Make  it  so." 

She  opened  fire  within  the  mile  — 

As  ye  shoot  at  the  flying  duck  — 
And  the  great  stern-gun  shot  fair  and  true, 
With  the  heave  of  the  ship,  to  the  stainless 
blue, 
And  the  great  stern-turret  stuck, 

"Captain,  the  turret  fills  with  steam, 

"The  feed-pipes  burst  below  — 
"You  can  heai  the  hiss  of  helpless  ram, 
"You  can  hear  the  twisted  runners  jam." 
And  he  answered,  "Turn  and  go!  " 

It  was  our  war-ship  *    r'ampherdown," 

And  grimly  did  she  roll; 
Swung  round  to  take  the  cruiser's  fire 
As  the  White  Whale  faces  the  Thresher's  ire, 

When  they  war  by  the  frozen  Pole. 

"Captain,  the  shell.',  are  falling  fast, 

"And  faster  still  fall  we; 
"And  it  is  not  meei  for  English  stock,  , 

■'To  bide  in  the  n.*art  of  an  eight-day  clock, 

"The  death  th&y  cannot  see." 
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"Lie  down,  lie  down  my  bold  A.B., 

"We  drift  upon  her  beam; 
"  We  dare  not  ram  for  she  can  run; 
"And  dare  ye  fire  another  gur, 

"And  die  in  the  peeling  steam  ?" 


It  was  our  war-ship  "Clampherdown" 

That  carried  an  armor-belt; 
But  fifty  feet  at  stern  and  bow, 
Lay  bare  as  the  paunch  cf  the  purser's  sow, 

To  the  hail  of  the  Nordenfeldt. 


"Captain,  they  lack  us  through  and  through; 

"The  chilled  steel  bolts  are  swift! 
"We  have  emptied  the  bunkers  in  open  sea, 
"  Their  shrapnel  bursts  where  our  coal  should 

be." 
And  he  answered,  "  Let  her  drift." 


it  was  our  war-ship  "  Clampherdown," 

Swung  round  upon  the  tide, 
Her  two  dumb  guns  glared  south  and  north, 
And  the  blood  and  the  bubbling  steam  ran 
forth. 

And  she  ground  the  cruiser's  side. 
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"Captain,  they  cry,  the  fight  is  done, 
*'  They  bid  you  send  your  sword." 
And  he  answered,  "Grapple  her  stern  anJ 

bow. 
*'The/  have  asked  for  the  steel.     They  shaii 
have  it  now; 
"  Out  cutlasses  and  board!  " 


It  was  our  war-ship  "Clampherdown," 

Spewed  up  four  hundred  men; 
And  the  scalded  stokers  yelped  delight, 
As  they  rolled  in  the  waist  and  heard  the 
fight, 

Stamp  o'er  their  steel-walled  pen. 

They  cleared  the  cruiser  end  to  Ciid, 

From  conning-tower  to  hold. 
They  fought  as  they  fought  in  Nelson's  fleet; 
They  were  stripped  to  the  waist,  they  were 
bare  to  the  feet, 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 


It  was  the  sinking  "Clampherdown" 

Heaved  up  her  battered  side  — 
And  carried  a  million  pounds  in  steel. 
To  the  cod  and  the  corpse-fed  ^onger-eei, 
And  the  scour  of  the  Channel  tide. 
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It  was  the  crew  of  the  "  Clampherdown" 

Stood  out  to  sweep  the  sen, 
On  a  cruiser  won  from  an  ancient  foe. 
As  it  was  in  the  days  of  long-ago, 

And  as  it  itill  shall  be- 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  "BOLIVAR" 

Seven  men  from  all  the  world,  back  to  Docks 

again, 
Rolling  down  the  Ratcliffe  Road  drunk  and 

raising  Cain  : 
Give   the  girls  another  drink  'fore  we  sign 

away  — 
We  that  took   the   ''Bolivar"  out  across  the 

Bay! 

We  put  out  from  Sunderland  loaded  down  with 
rails; 
We  put  back  to  Sunderland  'cause  our  cargo 
shifted; 
We  put  out  from  Sunderland— met  the  winter 
gales  — 
Seven  days  and  seven  nights  to  the  Start  we 
drifted, 

Racketing  her  rivets  loose,  smoke-stack  white 

as  snow. 
All  the  coals  adrift  a  deck,  half  the  rails  below 
Leaking  like  a   lobster-pot,  steering   like  a 

dray  — 
Out  we  took  the  "Bolivar,"  out  across  the 

Bay! 
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One  by  one  the  Lights  came  up,  winked  and  let 

us  by; 
Mile  by  mile  we  waddled  on,  coal  and  fo'c'sle 

short; 
Met  a  blow  that  laid  us  down,  heard  a  bulkhead 

fly; 
Left  The  Wolf  behind  us  with  a  two  foot-list 
to  port. 

Trailing  like  a  wounded  duck,  working  out 

her  soul; 
Clanging  like  a  smithy-shop  after  every  roll; 
Just  a  funnel  and  a  mast  lurching  through 

the  spray  — 
So  we  threshed  the  "  Bolivar"  out  across  the 

Bay! 

Felt  her  hog  and  felt  her  sag,  betted  when  she'd 
break; 
Wondered  every  time  she  raced  if  she'd  stand 
the  shock; 
Heard  the  seas  like  drunken  men  pounding  at  her 
strake; 
Hoped   the   Lord   'ud  keep  his  thumb  on  the 
plummer-block. 

*  Banged  against  the  iron  decks,  bilges  choked 
with  coal; 
Flayed  and  frozen  toot  and  hand,  sick  of 
heart  and  soul; 
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'Last  we  prayed  she'd  buck  herself  into  Judg- 
ment Day  — 

Hi!  we  cursed  the  "Bol'var"  knocking 
••ound  the  Bayl 


3h!  her  nose  flung  up  to  sky,  groaning  to  be 
still  — 
Up  and  down  and  back  we  went,  never  time 
for  breath ; 
Then  the  money  paid  at  Lloyd's  caught  her  by 
the  heel, 
And  the  stars  ran  round  and  round  dancin'  at 
■our  death. 


Aching  for  an  hour's  sleep,  dozing  off  be- 
tween; 

Heard  the  rotten  rivets  draw  when  she  took 
it  green; 

Watched  the  compass  chase  its  tail  like  a  cai 
at  play  — 

That  was  on  the  "  Bolivar,"  south  across  the 
Bay. 

Once  we  saw  between  the  squalls,  iyin'   head  to 
swell  — 
Mad  with  work  and  weariness,   wish!''  they 
was  we  — 
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Some  damned  Liner's  lights  go  by  like  a  grand 
hotel; 
Cheered  her  from  the  "  Bolivar,"  swampin'  in 
the  sea. 

Tnen  a  greyback  cleared  us  out,  then  the 

skipper  laughed; 
"  Boys,  the  wheel  has  gone  to  Hell — rig  the 

winches  aft! 
"Yoke    the    kicking  rudder  head — get  her 

under  way! " 
So  we  steered  her,  puliey-haul,  out  across 

the  Bay ! 

just  a  pack  o'  rotten  plates  puttied  up  with  tar, 
III  we  came,  an'  time  enough  'cross  Bilbao  Bar. 
Overloaded,  undermanned,  meant  to  founder,  we 
Euchred  God  Almighty's  storm,  bluffed  the  Eter- 
nal Sea! 

Seven  men  from  all  the  world,  back  lo  town  again, 
Rollin'  down  the  Ratcliffe  Road  drunk  and  rais- 
ing Cain  : 
Seven  men  from  out  of  Hell.     Ainl  the  owners 

'Cause  we  took  the    'Bolivar"  safe   across  the 
Bay? 


THE  ENGLISH  FLAG 

Above  the  portico  a  flagstaff,  bearing  the  Union 
Jack,  remained  fluttering  in  the  flames  for  some 
time,  but  ultimately  when  it  fell  the  crowds  rent 
the  air  with  shouts,  and  seemed  to  see  significance 
in  the  incident. — Daily  Papers. 


Winds  of  the  World,  give  answer?    They  are 

whimpering  to  and  fro  — 
And  what  should  they  know  of  England  who 

only  England  know?  — 
The  poor  little  street-bred  people  that  vapor  and 

fume  and  brag, 
They  are  lifting  their  heads  in  the  stillness  to 

yelp  at  the  English  Flag! 

Must  we  borrow  a  clout  from  the  Boer — to  plaster 

anew  with  dirt? 
An  Irish  liar's  bandage,  or  an  English  coward's 

shirt  ? 
We  may  not  speak  of  England;  her  Flag's  to  seli 

or  share. 
What  is  the   Flag  of  England?    Winds  of  the 

World,  declare! 
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The  North  Wind  blew:  "  From  Bergen  my  steel- 
shod  vangu<irds  go; 

"I  chase  your  lazy  whalers  home  from  the 
Disko  floe; 

"By  the  great  North  Lights  above  me  \  work  the 
will  of  God, 

'  That  the  hner  splits  on  the  ice-field  or  the 
Dogger  fills  with  cod. 

"  I  barred  my  gates  with  iron,  I  shuttered  my 

doors  with  flame, 
"Because  to  force  my  ramparts  your  nutshell 

navies  came; 
"I  took  the  sun  from  their  presence,  1  cut  them 

down  with  my  blast, 
"And  they  died,  but  the  Flag  of  England  blew 

free  ere  the  spirit  passed. 

"The  lean  white  bear  hath  seen  it  in  the  long- 
long  Arctic  night, 

"The  musk-ox  knows  the  standard  that  flours 
the  Northern  Light: 

"  What  is  the  Flag  of  England  }  Ye  have  but  mv 
bergs  to  dare, 

"Ye  have  but  my  drifts  to  conquer.  Go  forth, 
for  it  is  there!" 

The  South  Wind  s\ghed:     "From  The  Virgins 

my  mid-sea  course  was  ta'en 
'•Over  a  thousand  islands  lost  in  an  idle  main, 
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< 

"  Where  the  sea-egg  flames  on  the  coral  and  the 

long-backed  breakers  croon 
■'Their  endless  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy,  locked 

lagoon, 

"Strayed  amid  lonely  islets,  mazed  amid  outer 
keys, 

»'  1  wak^d  the  palms  to  laughter— 1  tossed  the 
scud  in  the  breeze  — 

'*  Never  was  isle  so  little,  never  was  sea  so  lone, 

'•  But  over  the  scud  and  the  palm-trees  an  Eng- 
lish flag  was  flown. 

"I  have  wrenched  it  free  from  the  halliard  to 

hang  for  a  wisp  on  the  Horn; 
"  1  have  chased  it  north  to  the  Lizard— ribboned 

and  rolled  and  torn; 
"  I  have  spread  its  fold  o'er  the  dying,  adrift  in  a 

hopeless  sea; 
"I  have  hurled  it  swift  on  the  slaver,  and  seen 

the  slave  set  free. 

"My  basking  sunfish   know   it,   and  wheeling 

albatross, 
"Where  the  lone  wave  Alls  with  fire  beneath  the 

Southern  Cross. 
"What  is  the  Flag  of  England?    Ye  have  but 

my  reefs  to  dare, 
"Ye  have  but  my  seas  to  furrow.     Go  forth,  for 

it  is  there  I" 


■yo  The  English  Flag 

The  East  Wind  roared:     "  From  the  Kuriles,  the 

Bitter  Seas,  I  come, 
"  And  me  men  call  the  Home- Wind,  for  1  bring 

the  English  home. 
"Look — look   well  to  your  shipping!     By  the 

breath  of  my  mad  typhoon 
*'I  swept  your  close-packed  Praya  and  beached 

your  best  at  Kowloon! 


"The  reeling  junks  behind  me  and  the  racing 

seas  before, 
"I   raped  your  richest  roadstead — I   plundered 

Singapore! 
"I  set  my  hand  on  the  Hoogli;   as  a  hooded 

snake  she  rose, 
"And  1  flung  your  stoutest  steamers  to  roost 

with  the  startled  crows. 


'  Never  the  lotos  closes,   never  the  wild-fowl 
wake, 

"  But  a  soul  goes  out  on  the  East  Wind  that  died 
for  England's  sake  — 

"  Man  or  woman  or  suckling,  mother  or  bride  or 

maid  — 
'  Because  on  the  bones  of  the  English  the  Eng- 
lish Flag  is  stayed. 
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"The  desert-dust  hath   dimmed  it,   the  flying 

wild-ass  knows 
"The  scared  white  leopard  winds  it  across  the 

taintless  snows. 
"What  is  the  Flag  of  England?    Ye  have  but 

my  sun  to  dare, 
"  Ye  have  but  my  sands  to  travel.     Go  forth,  for 

It  IS  there! " 


The  West  Wind   called:    "In   squadrons   the 

thoughtless  galleons  fly 
"That  bear  the  wheat  and  cattle  lest  street-bred 

people  die. 
"They  make  my  might  their  porter,  they  make 

my  house  their  path, 
"Till   I   loose  my  neck  from  their  rudder  and 

whelm  them  all  in  my  wrath. 


"  I  draw  the  gliding  fog-bank  as  a  snake  is  drawn 
from  the  hole; 

"  They  bellow  one  to  the  other,  the  frighted  ship- 
bells  toll, 

"  For  day  is  a  drifting  terror  till  1  raise  the  shroud 
with  my  bieath, 

"  And  they  see  strange  bows  above  them  and  the 
two  go  locked  to  death. 
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*•  But  whether  in  calm  or  wrack-wreath,  whether 

by  dark  or  day, 
"I  heave  them  whole  to  the  conger  or  rip  their 

plates  away, 
"  First  of  the  scattered  legions,  under  a  shrieking 

sky, 
•■*  Dipping  between  the  rollers,  the  English  Flag 

goes  by. 

"The   dead   dumb   fog   hath  wrapped   it — the 

frozen  dews  have  kissed  — 
"The  naked  stars  have  seen  it,  a  fellow-star  in 

the  mist. 
*'What  is  the  Flag  of  England?    Ye  have  but 

my  breath  to  dare, 
'*  Ye  have  but  my  waves  to  conquer.     Go  forth, 

for  it  is  there  I" 


"CLEARED" 
(in  memory  o:-  a  commission) 

Help  for  a  patriot  distressed,   a  spotless  spirit 

hun. 
Help  for  an  honorable  clan  sore  trampled  in  the 

dirt! 
From  Queenstown  Bay  to  Donegal,  O  listen  to 

my  song. 
The  honorable  gentlemen  have  suffered  grievous 

wrong. 

Their  noble  names  were  mentioned— O  the  burn- 
ing black  disgrace!  — 

By  a  brutal  Saxon  paper  in  an  Irish  shooting- 
case; 

They  sat  upon  it  for  a  year,  then  steeled  their 
heart  to  brave  it, 

And  "coruscating  innocence"  the  learned  Judges 
gave  it. 

Bear  witness.  Heaven,  of  that  grim  crime  be- 
neath the  surgeon's  knife. 

The  honorable  gentleman  deplored  the  loss  o* 
life; 

•r 
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Bear  witness  of  those  chanting  choirs  that  burk 

and  shiri<  and  snigger, 
No  man  laid  hand  upon  the  knife  or  finger  to  the 

trigger! 


Cleared  in  the  face  of  all  mankind  beneath  the 

winking  skies, 
Like  phoenixes  from  Phoenix  Park  (and  what  lay 

there)  they  rise! 
Go  shout  it  to  the  emerald  seas— give  word  to 

Erin  now. 
Her  honorable  gentlemen  are  cleared — and  this  is 

how: 


They  only  paid  the  Moonlighter  his  cattle-hock- 
ing price, 

They  only  helped  the  murderer  with  council's 
best  advice, 

But — sure  it  keeps  their  honor  white — the  learned 
Court  believes 

They  never  gave  a  piece  of  plate  to  murderers 
and  thieves. 


They  never  told  the  ramping  crowd  to  card  a 

woman's  hide, 
They  never  marked  a  man  for  death — what  fault 

of  theTS  he  died? — 
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They  only   said    "  intimidiite,"  and  talked  and 

went  away  — 
By  God,  the  boys  that  did  the  work  were  braver 

men  than  they! 


Their  sin  it  was  that  fed  the  fire — small  blame  to 

them  that  heard  — 
The  "  bhoys"  get  drunk  on  rhetoric,  and  madden 

at  the  word  — 
They  knew  whom  they  were  talking  at,  if  they 

were  Irish  too, 
The  gentlemen  that  lied  in  Court,  they  knew  and 

well  they  knew. 

They  only  took  the  Judas-gold  froin  Fenians  oui 

of  jail, 
They  only  fawned  for  dollars  on  the  blood  dyed 

Clan-na-Gael. 
If  black  is  black  or  white  is  white,  in  black  and 

white  it's  down, 
They're  only  traitors  to  the  Queen  and  rebels  to 

the  Crown. 


"Cleared,"  honorable  gentlemen.     Be  thankful 

it's  no  more: 
The  widow's  curse  is  on  your  house,  the  dead 

are  at  your  door. 
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On  you  the  shame  of  open  shame,  on  you  from 

North  to  South 
The  hand  of  every  honest  man  flat  heeled  across 

your  mouth. 


"Less  black  than  we  were  painted  "?— Faith,  no 
word  of  black  was  said; 

The  lightest  touch  was  human  blood,  and  that, 
ye  know,  runs  red. 

it's  sticking  to  your  fist  to-day  for  all  your  sneer 
and  scoff, 

And  by  the  Judge's  well-weighed  word  you  can- 
not wipe  it  off. 


Hold  up  those  hands  of  innocence — go,  scare 
your  sheep  together. 

The  blundering,  tripping  tups  that  bleat  behind 
the  old  bell-weather; 

And  if  they  snuff  the  taint  and  break  to  find  an- 
other pen, 

Tell  them  it's  tar  that  glistens  so,  and  daub  them 
yours  again! 

"The  charge  is  old"  ? — As  old  as  Cain — as  fresh 

as  yesterday; 
Old  as  the  Ten  Commandments,  have  ye  talked 

those  laws  away  ? 
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If  words  are  words,  or  death  is  death,  or  powder 

sends  the  ball, 
You  spoke  the  woids  that  sped  the  shot — the 

curse  be  on  you  all. 

•'  Our  friends  believe  "  ?  Of  course  they  do— as 
sheltered  women  may; 

But  have  they  seen  the  shrieking  soul  ripped 
from  the  quivering  clay  ? 

They!— If  their  own  front  door  is  shut,  they'll 
swear  the  whole  world's  warm; 

What  do  they  know  of  dread  of  death  or  hang- 
ing fear  of  harm  ? 

The  secret  half  a  county  keeps,  the  whisper  in 

the  lane, 
The  shriek  that  tells  the  shot  went  home  behind 

the  broken  pane, 
The  dry  blood  crisping  in  the  sun  that  scares  the 

honest  bees, 
And  shows  the  "bhoys"  have  heard  your  talk— 

what  do  they  know  of  these  ? 

But  vou— you  know— ay,  ten  times  more;    the 

secrets  of  the  dead. 
Black  terror  on  the  country-side  by  word  and 

whisper  bred, 
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The  mangled  stallion's  scream  at  night,  the  tail- 
cropped  heifer's  low. 

Who  set  the  whisper  going  first  ?  You  know, 
and  well  you  know! 


My  soul!     I'd  sooner  lie  in  jail  for  murder  plain 

and  straight, 
Pure  crime   I'd   done  with  my   own    hand   for 

money,  lust,  or  hate, 
Than  take  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  fellow-felons 

cheered, 
While  one  of  those  "not  provens  "  proved  me 

cleared  as  you  are  cleared. 

Cleared — you  that  "lost"  the  League  accounts — 

go,  guard  our  honor  still. 
Go,  help  to  make  our  country's  laws  that  broke 

God's  law  at  will  — 
One  hand  stuck  out  behind  the  back,  to  signal 

"  strike  again  "; 
The  other  on  your  dress-shirt-front  to  show  your 

heart  is  clane. 


If  black  is  black  or  white  is  white,  in  black  and 

white  it's  down. 
You're  only  traitors  to  the  Queen  and  rebels  to 

the  Crown. 
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If  print  is  print  or  words  are  words,  the  learned 

Court  perpends: 
We  are  not  ruled  by  murderers,  but  only — by 

their  friends. 


AN  IMPERIAL  RESCRIPT 

Now  this  is  the  tale  of  the  Council  the  German 

Kaiser  decreed, 
To  ease  the  strong  of  their  burden,  to  help  the 

weak  in  their  need 
He  sent  a  word  to  the  peoples,  who  struggle,  and 

pant,  and  sweat. 
That  the  straw  might  be  counted  fairly  and  the 

tally  of  bricks  be  set. 


The  Lords  of  Their  Hands  assembled ;  from  the 

East  and  the  West  they  drew  — 
Baltimore,  Lille,  and  Essen,  Brummagem,  Clyde, 

and  Crewe. 
And  some  were  black  from  the  furnace,  and  some 

were  brown  from  the  soil, 
And  some  were  blue  from  the  dye-vat;  but  all 

were  wearied  of  toil. 


And  the  young  King  said  "I  have  found  it-  the 

road  to  the  rest  ye  seek 
'The  strong  shall  wait  for  the  weary,  the  half 

shall  halt  for  the  weak; 
80 
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"  With  the  even  tramp  of  an  army  where  no  man 

breaks  from  the  line, 
"Ye  shall  march  to  peace  and  plenty  in  the  bond 

of  brotherhood — sign!  " 


The  paper  lay  on  the  table,  the  strong  heads 

bowed  thereby. 
And   a  wail  went  up  from  the  peoples:   "Ay, 

sign — give  rest,  for  we  die!" 
A  hand  was  stretched  to  the  goose-quill,  a  fist 

was  cramped  to  scrawl, 
When — the  laugh   of  a  blue-eyed   maiden   ran 

clear  through  the  council-hall. 


And  each  one  heard  Her  laughing  as  each  one  saw 

Her  plain  — 
Saidie,  Mimi,  or  Olga,  Gretchen,  or  Mary  Jane. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Man  that  is  in  Him  to  the  light 

of  the  vision  woke; 
And  the  men  drew  back  from  the  paper,  as  a 

Yankee  delegate  spoke: 


"There's  a  girl  in  Jersey  City  who  works  on  the 
telephone; 
We're  going  to  hitch  our  horres  and  dig  for  a 
house  of  our  own, 
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"With  gas  and  water  connections,  and  steam- 
heat  through  to  the  top; 

"And,  W.  Hohenzollern,  I  guess  I  shall  work 
till  I  drop." 


And  an  English  delegate  thundered:    "The  weak 

an'  the  lame  be  blowed! 
"I've  a  berth   in  the  Sou'-West  workshops,  a 

home  in  the  Wandsworth  Road; 
"And  till  the  'sociation  has  footed  my  buryin' 

bill, 
"1  work  for  the  kids  an'  the  missus.     Pull  up! 

I'll  be  damned  if  1  will!  " 

And    over    the    German    benches  the    bearded 

whisper  ran: 
"  Lager,  der  girls  und  der  dollars,  dey  makes  or 

dey  breaks  a  man. 
"  If  Schmitt  haf  collared  der  dollars,  he  collars  der 

girl  deremit; 
"But  if  Schmitt  bust  in  der  pizness,  we  collars 

der  girl  from  Schmitt." 


They  passed  one  resolution:  "Your  sub-com- 
mittee believe 

"You  can  lighten  the  curse  of  Adam  when 
you've  lightened  the  curse  of  Eve. 
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"  But  till  we  are  built  like  angels  —with  hammer 
and  chisel  and  pen, 

•*  We  will  work  for  ourself  and  a  woman,  for- 
ever and  ever.     Amen." 

Now  this  is  the  tale  of  the  Council  the  German 

Kaiser  held  — 
The  day  that  they  razored  the  Grindstone,  the 

day  that  the  Cat  wa.^  belled. 
The  day  of  the  Figs  from  Thistles,  the  day  of  the 

Twisted  Sands, 
The  day  that  the  laugh  of  a  maiden  made  light  of 

the  Lords  of  Their  Hands. 


TOMLINSON 

Now  Tomlinson  gave  up  the  ghost  in  his  house 

in  Berkeley  Square, 
And  a  Spirit  came  to  his  bedside  and  gripped  him 

by  the  hair  — 
A  Spirit  gripped  him  by  the  hair  and  carried  him 

far  away, 
Till  he  heard  as  the  roar  of  a  rain-fed  lord  the  roar 

of  the  Milky  Way, 
Till  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  Milky  Way  die  down 

and  drone  and  cease, 
And  they  came  to  the  Gate  within  the  Wail  where 

Peter  holds  the  keys. 
"  Stand  up,  stand  up  now,  Tomlinson,  and  answer 

loud  and  high 
"The  good  that  ye  did  for  the  sake  of  men  or 

ever  ye  came  to  die  — 
"  The  good  that  ye  did  for  the  sake  of  men  in  lit- 
tle earth  so  lone! " 
And  the  naked  soul  of  Tomlinson  grew  white  as 

a  rain-washed  bone. 
'  O,  I  have  a  friend  on  earth,"  he  said,  "that  was 

my  priest  and  guide, 
■'■  And  well  would  he  answer  all  for  me  if  he 

were  by  my  side." 
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—  "  For  that  ye  strove  in  neighbor-love  it  shall  be 

written  fair, 
"But  now  ye  wait  at  Heaven's  Gate  and  not  in 

Berkeley  Square: 
"Though  we  called  your  friend  from  his  bed  this 

night,  he  could  not  speak  for  you, 
"For  the  race  is  run  by  one  and  one  and  never 

by  two  and  two." 
Then  Tomlinson  looked  up  and  down,  and  little 

gain  was  there, 
For  the  naked  stars  grinned  overhead,  and  he  saw 

that  his  soul  was  bare : 
The  Wind  that  blows  between  the  worlds,  it  cut 

him  like  a  knife, 
And  Tomlinson  took  up  his  tale  and  spoke  of  his 

good  in  life. 
"This  I  have  read  in  a  book,"  he  said,  "and  that 

was  told  to  me, 
"And  this   I   have  thought  that   another   man 

thought  of  a  Prince  in  Muscovy." 
The  good  souls  flocked  like  homing  doves  and 

bade  him  clear  the  path. 
And  Peter  twirled  the  jangling  keys  in  weariness 

and  wrath. 
"  Ye  have  read,  ye  have  heard,  ye  have  thought," 

he  said,  "and  the  tale  is  yet  to  run: 
■'  By  the  worth  of  the  body  that  once  ye  ha,d,  give 

answer — what  ha'  ye  done  ?" 
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Then  Tomlinson  looked  back  and  forth,  and  lit- 
tle good  it  bore, 

For  the  Darkness  stayed  at  his  shoulder-blade  and 
Heaven's  Gate  before: 

"  Oh,  this  I  have  felt,  and  this  I  have  guessed,  and 
this  I  have  heard  men  say, 

"  And  this  they  wrote  that  another  man  wrote  ol 
a  carl  in  Norroway." 

"  Ye  have  read,  ye  have  felt,  ye  have  guessed,  good 
lack!     Ye  have  hampered  Heaven's  Gate; 

"There's  little  room  between  the  stars  in  idleness 
to  prate! 

"Oh,  none  may  reach  by  hired  speech  of  neigh- 
bor, priest,  and  kin, 

"Through  borrowed  deed  to  god's  good  meed 
that  lies  so  far  within; 

"  Get  hence,  get  hence  to  the  Lord  of  Wrong,  for 
doom  has  yet  to  run, 

"And     .     .     .     the   faith   that  ye  share   with 
Berkeley  Square  uphold  you,  Tomlinson;  " 
*****  *^ 

The  Spirit  gripped  him  by  the  hair,  and  sun  hy 
sun  they  fell 

Till  they  came  to  the  belt  of  Naughty  Stars  that 
rim  the  mouth  of  Hell: 

The  first  are  red  with  pride  and  wrath,  the  next 
are  white  with  pain. 

But  the  third  are  black  with  clinkered  sm  that 
cannot  burn  again: 


Tomlinson 
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They  may  hold  their  path,  they  may  leave  their 

path,  with  never  a  soul  to  mark. 
They  may  burn  or  freeze,  but  they  must  not  cease 

in  the  Scorn  of  the  Outer  Dark. 
The  Wind  that  blows  between  the  worlds,  it 

nipped  him  to  the  bone. 
And  he  yearned  to  the  flare  of  Hell-gate  there  as 

the  light  of  his  own  hearth-stone. 
The  Devil   he  sat  behind  the  bars,   where  the 

desperate  legions  drew, 
But  he  caught  the  hasting  Tomlinson  and  would 

not  let  him  through. 
"Wot  ye  the  price  of  good  pit-coal  that  I  must 

pay  ?"  said  he, 
"That  ye  rank  yoursel'  so  tit  for  Hell  and  ask  no 

leave  of  me? 
"  I  am  all  o'er-sib  to  Adam's  breed  that  ye  should 

give  me  scorn, 
"For  I  strove  with  God  for  your  First  Father  the 

day  that  he  was  born. 
"Sit  down,  sit  down  upon  the  slag,  and  answer 

loud  and  high 
"The  harm  that  ye  did  to  the  Sons  of  Men  oi^ 

ever  you  came  to  die." 
And  Tomlinson    looked   up  and   up,  and  saw 

against  the  night 
The  belly  of  a  tortured  star  blood-red  in  Hell- 
Mouth  light; 
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And  Tomlinson   looked  down  and  down,  and 

saw  beneath  his  feet 
The  frontlet  of  a  tortured  star  milk-white  in  Hell- 
Mouth  heat. 
"Oh,  1   had  a  love  on  earth,"  said  he,   "that 

kissed  me  to  my  fall, 
"  And  if  ye  would  call  my  love  to  me  I  know 

she  would  answer  all." 
—"AH  that  ye  did  in   love  forbid  it  shall  be 

written  fair, 
"  But  now  ye  wait  at  Hell-Mouth  Gate  and  not 

in  Berkeley  Square: 
"  Though  we  whistled  your  love  from  her  bed 

to-night,  I  trow  she  would  not  run, 
"  For  the  sin  ye  do  by  two  and  two  ye  must  pay 

for  one  by  one!" 
The  Wind  that  blows  between  the  worlds,  it  cut 

him  like  a  knife, 
And  Tomlinson  took  up  the  tale  and  spoke  of  his 

sin  in  life: 
"Once  I  ha'  laughed  at  the  power  of  Love  and 

twice  at  the  grip  of  the  Grave, 
*"And  thrice  I  ha'  patted  my  God  on  the  head 

that  men  might  call  me  brave." 
The  Devil  he  blew  on  a  brandered  soul  and  set  it 

aside  to  cool: 
"  Do  ye  think  I  would  waste  my  good  pit-coal 

on  the  hide  of  a  brain-sick  fool  ? 
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"i  see  no  worth  in  the  hobnailed  mirth  or  the 

jolt-head  jest  ye  did 
"That  1  should  waken  my  gentlemen  that  are 

sleeping  three  on  a  grid." 
Then  Tomlinson  looked  back    and  forth,   and 

there  was  little  grace, 
For  Hell-Gate  filled  the  houseless  Soul  with  the 

Fear  of  Naked  Space. 
"Nay,  this  1  ha'  heard,"  quo'  Tomlinson,  "and 

this  was  noised  abroad, 
"And  this  1  ha'  got  from  a  Belgia.-.  book  on  the 

word  of  a  dead  French  lord." 
~"  Ye  ha'  heard,  ye  ha'  rend,  ye  ha'  got,  good 

lack!     And  the  tale  begins  afresh  — 
"  Have  ye  sinned  one  sin  for  the  pride  o'  the  eye 

or  the  sinful  lust  of  the  flesh  ?" 
Then  Tomlinson  he  gripped  the  bars  and  yam- 
mered "Let  me  in  — 
"  For  1  mind  that  I  borrowed  my  neighbor's  wife 

to  sin  the  deadly  sin." 
The  Devil    he    grinned    behind    the  bars,    and 

banked  the  fires  high: 
•'Did  ye  read  of  that  sin  in  a  book?"  said  he, 

and  Tomlinson  said  "  Ay! " 
The  Devil  he  blew  upon  his  nails,  and  the  little 

devils  ran; 
And  he  said,   "Go  husk  this  whimpering  thief 
that  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  man: 
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"Winnow  him   out  'twixt  star  and  star,  and 

sieve  his  proper  worth: 
"  There's  sore  decline  in  Adam's  line  if  this  be 

spawn  of  earth." 
Empusa's  crew,  so  naked-new  they  may  not  face 

the  fire. 
But  weep  that  they  bin  too  small  to  sin  to  the 

height  of  their  desire. 
Over  the  coal  they  chased  the  Soul,  and  racked 

it  all  abroad. 
As  children  rifle  a   caddis-case  or  the  raven's 

foolish  hoard. 
And  back  they  came  with  the  tattered  Thing,  as 

children  after  play. 
And  they  said:   "  The  soul  that  he  got  from  God 

he  has  bartered  clean  away. 
"We  have  threshed  a  stook  of  print  and  book, 

and  winnowed  a  chattering  wind 
"And  many  a  soul  wherefrom  he  stole,  but  his 

we  cannot  find: 
"We  have  handled  him,  we  have  dandled  him, 

we  have  seared  him  to  the  bone, 
"  And  sure  if  tooth  and  nail  show  truth  he  has  nc 

soul  of  his  own." 
The  Devil  he  bowed  his  head  on  his  breast  and 

rumbled  deep  and  low: 
"I'm  all  o'er-sib  to  Adam's  breed  that  I  should 

bid  him  go. 
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"Yet  close  we  lie,  and  deep  we  lie,  and  if  I  gave 

him  place, 
"  My  gentlemen  that  are  so  proud  would  flout  me 

to  my  face; 
"  They'd  call  my  house  a  common  stews  and  me 

a  careless  host, 
"  And — 1  would  not  anger  my  gentlemen  for  the 

sake  of  a  shiftless  ghost." 
The  Devil  he  looked  at  the  mangled  Soul  that 

prayed  to  feel  the  flame, 
And  he  thought  of  Holy  Charity,  but  he  thought 

of  his  own  good  name; 
"  Now  ye  could  haste  my  coal  to  waste,  and  sit  ye 

down  to  fry : 
"Did  ye  think  of  that  theft  for  yourself  ?"  said 

he;  and  Tomlinson  said  "  Ay!  " 
The  Devil  he  blew  an  outward  breath,  for  his 

heart  was  free  from  care: 
"Ye  have  scarce  the  soul  of  a  louse,"  he  said, 

"but  the  roots  of  sin  are  there, 
"And  for  that  sin  should  ye  come  in  were  I  the 

lord  alone. 
"But  sinful  pride  has  rule  inside — and  mightiei 

than  my  own. 
''  Honor  and  Wit,  fore-damned  they  sit,  to  each 

his  priest  and  whore: 
"Nay,  scarce  1  dare  myself  go  there,  and  you 

they'd  torture  sore. 
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"Ye  are  neither  spirit  nor  spirk,"  he  said;  "ye 

are  neither  booi<  nor  brute  — 
"  Go,  get  ye  back  to  the  flesh  again  for  the  sake 

of  Man's  repute. 
"  I'm  all  o'er-sib  to  Adam's  breed  that  1  should 

mock  your  pain, 
"But  look  that  ye  win  to  worthier  sin  ere  ye 

come  back  again. 
"Get  hence,  the  hearse  is  at  your  door — the  grim 

black  stallions  wait  — 
"  They  bear  your  clay  to  place  to-day.     Speed, 

lest  ye  come  too  late! 
"Go  back  to  Earth  with  a  lip  unsealed— go  back 

with  an  open  eye, 
"And  carry  my  word  to  the  Sons  of  Men  or  ever 

ye  come  to  die: 
"That  the  sin  they  do  by  two  and  two  they 

must  pay  for  one  by  one  — 
•*And    .     .     o    the  God  that  you  took  from  a 

printed  book  be  with  you,  Tomlinson  1" 


DANNY  DEEVER 

"What  are  the  bugles  blowin'  for?"  said  Files- 

on-Parade. 
"To  turn  you  out,  to  turn  you  out,"  the  Color- 
Sergeant  said. 
"What  makes  you  looi<  so  white,  so  white?" 

said  Files-on-Parade. 
•'I'm   dreadin'   what    I've    got  to   watch,"  the 
Color-Sergeant  said. 
For  they're  hangin'  Danny  Deever,  you  can 

hear  the  Dead  March  play, 
The  regiment's  in  'ollow  square — they're 

hangin'  him  to-day; 
They've  tak^ n  of  his  buttons  off  an'  cut  his 

stripes  away, 
An'  they're  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the 
mornin'. 

"What  makes  the  rear-rank  breathe  so  'ard?" 
said  Files-on-Parade. 

"It's    bitter  cold,    it's  bitter  cold,"  the  Color- 
Sergeant  said. 

"What  makes  that  front-rank  man  fall  down?" 
says  Files-on-Parade. 

"A  touch   o'   sun,  a  touch  o'  sun,"  the  Color- 
Sergeant  said. 
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They  are  hangin'  Danny  Deever,  they  are 

marchin'  of  'im  round, 
They  'ave  'alted  Danny  Deever  by  'is  coffin 

on  the  ground; 
An'   'e'll    swing    in   'arf  a   minute  for  a 

sneakin'  shootin'  hound  — 
O  they're  hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the 

mornin'! 

**  'Is  cot  was  right-'and  cot  to  mine,"  said  Files- 

on-Parade. 
" 'E's  sleepin'  out  an'  far  to-night,"  the  Color- 
Sergeant  said. 
"I've  drunk  is  beer  a  score  0'  times,"  said  Files- 

on-Parade. 
'"Es    drinkin'   bitter    beer  alone,"   the  Color- 
Sergeant  said. 
They  are  hangin'  Danny  Deever,  you  must 

mark  'im  to  'is  place, 
For  'e  shot  a  comrade  sleepin' — you  must 

look  im  in  the  face; 
Nine  'undred  of  'is  county  and  the  regi- 
ment's disgrace, 
While  they're  hanging  Danny  Deever  in 
the  mornin' 

"  What's  that  so  black  agin  the  sun  }  "  said  Files- 
on-Parade. 

"It's  Danny  fightin'  'ard  for  life,"  the  Color-Ser- 
geant said. 
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"What's   that  that  whimpers  over'ead?"  said 

Files-on-Parade. 
'It's  Danny's  soul  that's  passin'  now,"  the  Color- 
Sergeant  said. 

For  they're  done  with  Danny  Deever,  you 

can  'ear  the  quickstep  play, 
The    regiment's  in    column,    an'    they're 

marchin'  us  away; 
Ho!  the  young   recruits   are  shakin',  an' 

they'll  want  their  beer  to-day 
After     hangin'    Danny    Deever    m    the 
mornin'. 


TOMMY 

I  WENT  into  a  public-ouse  to  get  a  pint  o'  beer, 

The  publican 'e  up  an' sez,  "We  serve  no  red- 
coats here." 

The  girls  be'ind  the  bar  they  laughed  an'  giggled 
fit  to  die, 

i  outs  into  the  street  again  an'  to  myself  sez  !: 

O  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Tommy,  go  away"; 
But  it's  "Thank  you.  Mister  Atkins,"  when 

the  band  begins  to  play. 
The  band   begins   to  play,  my  boys,  the 

band  begins  to  play, 
O  it's  "Thank  you,  Mister  Atkins,"  when 

the  band  begins  to  play. 

I  went  into  a  theatre  as  sober  as  could  be, 

They  gave  a  drunk  civilian  room,  but  'adn't  none 

for  me; 
They  sent  me  to  the  gallery  or  round  the  music- 

'alls. 
But  when  it  comes  to  fightin'.  Lord!  they'll  shove 

me  in  the  stalls! 
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For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"Tommy,  wait  outside  "; 
But  it's  "  Special  train  for  Ati<ins  "  when 

the  trooper's  on  the  tide, 
The  troopship's  on  the  tide,  my  boys,  the 

troopship's  on  the  tide, 
O  it's  "  Special  train  for  Atkins  "  when  the 

trooper's  on  the  tide. 


Yes,  makin'  mock  0'  uniforms  that  guard  you 
while  you  sleep 

Is  cheaper  than  them  uniforms,  an'  they're  starva- 
tion cheap; 

An'  hustlin'  drunken  soldiers  when  they're  goin' 
large  a  bit 

Is  five  times  better  business  than  paradin'  in  full 
kit. 


'i  hen  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

an"  "Tommy,  'ow's  yer  soul  ?" 
But  it's  "Thin  red  line  of  'eroes"  when 

the  drums  begin  to  roll, 
The  drums  begin  to  roll,   my  boys,  the 

drums  begin  to  roll, 
O  it's  "Thin  red  line  of  'eroes"  when  the 

drums  begin  to  roll. 
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We  aren't  no  thin  red  'eroes,  nor  we  aren't  no 

blackguards  too, 
But  single  men  in  barricks,  most  remarkable  like 

you; 
An'  if  sometimes  our  conduck  isn't  all  your  fancy 

paints: 
Why,  single  men  in  barricks  don't  grow  into 

plaster  saints; 


While  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that, 

an'  "Tommy,  fall  be'ind," 
dut  it's  "Please  to  walk  in   front,   sir," 

when  there's  trouble  in  the  wind, 
There's  trouble  in  the  wind,  my  boys, 

there's  trouble  in  the  wind, 
O  it's  "  Please  to  walk  in  front,  sir,"  when 

there's  trouble  in  the  wind. 


You  talk  o'  better  food  for  us,  an*  schools,  an* 

fires,  an'  all: 
We'll   wait  for  extry  rations   if    you    treat  us 

rational. 
Don't  mess  about  the  cook-room  slops,  but  prove 

it  to  our  face 
The  Widow's  Uniform  is  not  the  soldier-m^n's 

disgrace. 


Tommy  loi 

For  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

"  Chuci<  him  out,  the  brute!  " 
But  it's  "Saviour  of  'is  country,"  when  the 

guns  begin  to  ^hoot; 
Yes  it's  Tommy  this,  an'  Tommy  that,  an' 

anything  you  please; 
But  Tommy  ain't  a  bloomin'  fool— you  bet 

that  Tommv  sees! 


"FUZZY-WUZZY" 

(SOUDAN   EXPEDITIONARY    FORCE) 

Wfc  VE  fought  with  many  men  acrost  the  seas, 

An'  some  of  'em  was  brave  an'  some  was  not 
The  Pavthan  an'  the  Zulu  an'  Burmese; 

But  the  Fuzzy  was  the  finest  o'  the  lot. 
We  never  got  a  ha'porth's  change  of  'im: 

'E  squatted  in  the  scrub  an'  'ocked  our  'orses, 
'H  cut  our  sentries  up  at  Sunkim, 
An'  'e  played  the  cat  an'  banjo  with  our  forces. 
So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  at  your 

'ome  in  the  Soudan; 
You're  a  pore  benighted  'eathen  but  a  first- 
class  fightin'  man; 
We  gives  you  your  certificate,  an'  if  you 

want  it  signed 
We  11  come  an'    'ave  a  romp  with  you 
whenever  you're  inclined. 


We  took  our  chanst  among  the  Kyber  'ills, 
The  Boers  knocked  us  silly  at  a  mile, 

The  Burman  give  us  Irriwaddy  chills, 
An'  a  Zulu  niipi  dished  us  up  in  style: 
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But  all  we  ever  got  from  such  as  they 

Was  pop  to  what  the  Fuzzy  made  us  swaller; 
We  'eld  our  bloomin'  own,  the  papers  say, 
But  man  for  man  the  Fuzzy  knocked  us  'oiler. 
Then  'era's  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  an'  the 

missis  and  the  kid; 
Our  orders  was  to  break  you,  an'  of  course 

we  went  an'  did. 
We  sloshed  you  with  Martinis,  an'  it  wasn't 

'ardly  fair; 
But  for  all  the  odds  agin'  you,  Fuzzy-Wuz 
you  broke  the  square. 

'E  'asn't  got  no  papers  of  'is  own, 

'E  'asn't  got  no  medals  nor  rewards, 
So  we  must  certify  the  skill  'e's  shown 

In  usin'  of  'is  long  two-'anded  swords: 
When  'e's  'oppin'  in  an'  out  among  the  bush 

With  'is  coffin-'eaded  shield  an'  shovel-spear, 
An  'appy  day  with  Fuzzy  on  the  rush 
Will  last  an  'ealthy  Tommy  for  a  year. 

So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  an'  your 

friends  which  are  no  more, 
If  we  'adn't    lost    some    messmates   we 

would  'elp  you  to  deplore; 
But  give  an'  take's  the  gospel,  an'  we'll 

call  the  bargain  fair. 
For  if  you  'ave  lost  more  than  us,  you 
crumpled  up  the  square! 
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'E  rushes  at  the  smoke  when  we  let  drive, 

An',  before  we  know,  'e's  '^ckin'  at  our  'ead; 
'E's  all  'ot  sand  an'  ginger  when  alive, 

An'  'e's  generally  shammin'  when  'e's  dead. 
'E's  a  daisy,  'e's  a  ducky,  'e's  a  lamb! 
'E's  a  injia-rubber  idiot  on  the  spree, 
*E's  the  on'y  thing  that  doesn't  give  a  damn 
For  a  Regiment  o'  British  Infantree! 

So  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  at  your 

'ome  in  the  Soudan; 
You're  a  pore  benighted  'eathen  but  a  first- 
class  fightin'  man; 
An'  'ere's  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  with  your 

'ayrick  'ead  of  'air — 
You  big  black  boundin'  beggar — for  you 
broke  a  British  square  1 


SOLDIER,  SOLDIER 

"Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  wars. 

Why  don't  you  march  with  my  true  love?" 

"  We're  fresh  from  off  the  ship  an'  e's  maybe 

give  the  slip, 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

New  love!    True  love! 
Best  go  look  for  a  new  love, 
The  dead  they  cannot  rise,  an'  you'd  bet- 
ter dry  your  eyes, 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love. 

"Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  v/ars, 
What  did  you  see  o'  my  true  love?" 
"1  seed  'im  serve  the  Queen  in  a  suit  o'  rifle- 
green. 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  wars, 
Did  ye  see  no  more  o'  my  true  love  ?  " 
"  I  seed  'im  runnin'  by  when  the  shots  began  to 

fly- 
But  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 
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"Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  wars, 
Did  aught  take  'arm  to  my  true  love  ?" 
'♦  1  couldn't  see  the  fight,  for  the  smoke  it  lay  so 

white  — 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  wars, 

I'll  up  an'  tend  to  my  true  love! " 

"'E's  lying  on  the  dead  with  a  bullet  through  'is 

'ead. 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  wars, 

ril  down  an'  die  with  my  true  love! " 

"The  pit  we  dug'll  'ide  im  an'  the  twenty  men 

beside  'im  — 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  wars, 
Do  you  bring  no  sign  from  my  true  love  ?" 
"  1  bring  a  lock  of  'air  that  'e  alius  used  to  wear, 
An'  you'd  best  go  look  for  a  new  love." 

"Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  wars, 

O  then  !  know  it's  true  I've  lost  my  true  love!" 

"An'   1  tell  you  the  truth  again — when  you've 

lost  the  feel  o'  pain 
You'd  best  take  me  for  your  true  love." 
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True  love!    New  love! 
Best  take  im  for  a  new  love. 
The  dead  they  cannot  ris^,  an'  you'd  bet- 
ter dry  your  eyes, 
An'  you'd  best  take  'im  for  your  true  love. 


SCREW-GUNS 

Smokin'  my  pipe  on  the  mountings,  sniffin'  the 

mornin'  cool, 
I  walks  in  my  old  brown  gaiters  along  o'  my  old 

brown  mule, 
With  seventy  gunners  be'ind  me,  an'  never  a 

beggar  forgets 
It's  only  the  pick  of  the  Army  that  handles  the 

dear  little  pets — Tss!  'Tss! 

For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns,  the  screw- 
guns  they  all  love  you! 

So  when  we  call  round  with  a  few  guns, 
o'  course  you  will  know  what  to  do — 
hoo!  hoo! 

Jest  send  in  your  Chief  an'  surrender — it's 
worse  if  you  fights  or  you  runs : 

You  can  go  where  you  please,  you  can 
skid  up  the  trees,  but  you  don't  get 
away  from  the  guns. 

They  sends  us  along  where  the  roads  are,  but 
mostly  we  goes  where  they  ain't: 

We  d  climb  up  the  side  of  a  sign-board  an'  trust 
to  the  stick  o'  the  paint: 
io8 
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We've  chivied  the  Naga  an'  Looshai,  we've  give 

the  Afreedeeman  (its, 
For  we  fancies  ourselves  at  two  thousand,  we 

guns  that  are  built  in  two  bits — 'Tss!  'Tss! 
For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns,  etc. 

if  a  man  doesn't  work,  why,  we  drills  'im  an' 

teaches  'im  'ow  to  behave; 
If  a  beggar  can't  march,  why,  we  kills  'im  an' 

rattles  'im  into  'is  grave. 
You've  got  to  stand  up  to  our  business  an'  spring 

without  snatchin'  or  fuss. 
D'you  say  that  you  sweat  with  the  field-guns  ? 

By  God,  you  must  lather  with  us — 'Tss!  'Tss! 
For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns,  etc. 

The  eagles  is  screamin'  around  us,  the  river's  a- 
moanin'  below. 

We're  clear  o'  the  pine  an'  the  oak-scrub,  we're 
out  on  the  rocks  an'  the  snow, 

An'  the  wind  is  as  thin  as  a  whip-lash  what  car- 
ries away  to  the  plains 

Ihe  rattle  an'  stamp  o'  the  lead-mules — the  jin- 
glety-jink  0'  the  chains — 'Tss!  'Tss! 
For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns,  etc. 

There's  a  wheel  on  the  Horns  o'  the  Mornin',  an'  a 

wheel  on  the  edge  o'  the  Pit, 
An'  a  drop  into  nothin'  beneath  you  as  straight  dz 

a  beggar  can  spit: 
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With  the  sweat  runnin'  out  o'  your  shirt-sleeves, 
an'  the  sun  oft  the  snow  in  your  face, 

An'  'arf  o'  the  men  on  the  drag-ropes  to  hold  the 
old  gun  in  'er  place — 'Tss!  'Tss! 
For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns,  etc. 

Smokin'  my  pipe  on  the  mountings,  sniffin'  the 
mornin'  cool, 

rclimbs  in  my  old  brown  gaiters  along  o"  my  old 
brown  mule. 

The  monkey  can  say  what  our  road  was — the 
wild-goat  'e  knows  where  we  passed. 

Stand  easy,  you  long-eared  old  darlin's!  Out  drag- 
ropes!  With  shrapnel!  Hold  fast — 'Tss!  'Tss! 

For  you  all  love  the  screw-guns — the  screw- 
guns  they  all  love  you! 

So  when  we  take  tea  with  a  few  guns,  o' 
course  you  will  know  what  to  do— hoo! 
boo! 

Just  send  in  your  Chief  and  surrender — it's 
worse  if  you  fights  or  you  runs: 

You  may  hide  in  the  caves,  they'll  be  only 
your  graves,  but  you  can't  get  away  from 
the  guns! 
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Tou  may  talk  o'  gin  and  beer 

When  you're  quartered  safe  out  'ere, 

An'  you're  sent  to  penny-fights  an'  Aldershot  it; 

But  when  it  comes  to  slaughter 

You  will  do  your  work  on  water, 

An*  you'll  lick  the  bloomin'  boots  of  'im  that's 

got  it, 
Now  in  Injia's  sunny  clime, 
Where  1  used  to  spend  my  time 
A-servin'  of  'Er  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Of  all  them  blackfaced  crew 
The  finest  man  I  knew 
Was  our  regimental  bhisti,  Gunga  Din. 

He  was  "Din!  Din!  Din! 

You  limping  lump  o'  brick-dust,  Gunga 
Din! 

Hi!  slippery  hitherao! 
^  Water!  get  it!  Panee  lao!* 

You  squidgy-nosed  old  idol,  Gunga  Din." 

The  uniform  'e  wore 
Was  nothin'  much  before, 

'  Bring  water  swiftly. 
Ill 
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An'  rather  less  than  'arf  o'  that  be'ind, 

For  a  piece  o'  twisty  rag 

An'  a  goatskin  water-bag 

Was  all  the  field-equipment  'e  could  find. 

When  the  sweatin'  troop-train  lay 

In  a  sidin'  through  the  day, 

Where  the  'eat  would  make  your  bloomin'  eye- 
brows crawl, 

We  shouted  "  Harry  By!  "* 

Till  our  throats  were  bricky-dry, 

Then  we  wopped  'im  cause  'e  couldn't  serve  us 
all. 
It  was  "Din!  Din!  Din! 
You  'eathen,  where  the  mischief  'ave  you 

been  ? 
You  put  some  juldee"  in  it 
Or  I'll  marrow  you  this  minute^ 
If  you  don't  fill  up  my  helmet,  Gunga  Din  1 " 

'E  would  dot  an'  carry  one 
Till  the  longest  day  was  done; 
An'  'e  didn't  seem  to  know  the  use  o'  fear. 
If  we  charged  or  broke  or  cut, 
You  could  bet  your  bloomin'  nut, 
'E'd  be  v/aitin'  fifty  paces  right  flank  rear. 
With  'is  mussick*  on  'is  back, 
'E  would  skip  with  our  attack, 

'  Mr.  Atkins'  equivalent  for  "  O  brother."  ''  Be  quick. 

»  Hit  you.  *  Water  skin. 
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An'  watch  us  till  the  bugles  made  '■  Retire," 
An'  for  all  'is  dirty  'ide 
'E  was  white,  clear  white,  inside 
When  e  went  to  tend  the  wounded  under  fire! 
It  was  "Din!  Uin!  Din!" 
With  the  bullets  kickin'  dust-spots  on  the  green 
When  the  cartridges  ran  out, 
You  could  hear  the  front-files  shout, 
"Hi!  ammunition-mules  an'  Gunga  Din!" 


I  s^a'n't  forgit  the  night 
When  1  dropped  be'ind  the  fight 
With  a  bullet  where  my  belt-plate  should  'a'  beea 
1  was  chokin'  mad  with  thirst, 
An'  the  man  that  spied  me  first 
Was  our  good  old  grinnin',  gruntin'  Gunga  Din. 
'E  lifted  up  my  'ead. 
An'  he  plugged  me  where  I  bled, 
An'  'e  guv  me  'arf-a-pint  o'  water-green: 
It  was  crawlin'  and  it  stunk, 
But  of  all  the  drinks  I've  drunk, 
I'm  gratefullest  to  one  from  Gunga  Din. 
It  was  "Din!  Din!  Din!" 
'Ere's  a  beggar  with  a  bullet  though  'is  spleen, 
'E's  chawin'  up  the  ground, 
An'  'e's  kickin'  all  around: 
For  Gawd's  sake  git  the  water,  Gunga  Din! 
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'E  carried  me  away 
To  where  a  dooli  lay, 
An'  a  bullet  come  an'  drilled  the  beggar  clean. 
'E  put  me  safe  inside, 
An'  just  before  'e  died: 
"  1  lope  you  liked  your  drink,"  sez  Gunga  Din. 
So  I'll  meet  'im  later  on 
At  the  place  where  'e  is  gone  — 
Where  it's  always  double  drill  and  no  canteen; 
'E'il  be  squattin'  on  the  coals, 
Givin'  drink  to  poor  damned  souls, 
An'  I'll  get  a  swig  in  hell  from  Gunga  Din! 
Yes,  Din!  Din!  Din! 
You  Lazarushian-leather  Gunga  Din! 

Though  I've  belted  you  and  flayed  you, 
By  the  living  Gawd  that  made  you. 
You're  a  beUer  man  than  I  am,  Gunga  Dinl 


OONTS 

(northern    INDIA   TRANSPORT  TRAIN) 

Wot  makes  the  soldier's 'eart  to  penk,  wot  makes 

him  to  perspire  ? 
It  isn't  standin'  up  to  charge  nor  lyin'  down  to 

fire; 
But  it's  everlastin'  waitin'  on  a  everlastin'  road 
l-'or  the  commissariat  camel  an'  'is  commissariat 
load. 
O  the  oont,^  O  the  oont,  O  the  commis- 
sariat oont! 
With  'is  silly  neck  a-bobbin'  like  a  basket 
full  o'  snakes; 
We  packs  'im  like  an  idol,  an'  you  oughf 
to  'ear  'im  grunt, 
An'  when  we    gets  'im   loaded   up  'is 
blessed  girth-rope  breaks. 


Wot  makes  the  rear-guard  swear  so  'ard  when 

night  is  drorin'  in, 
An'  every  native  follower  is  shiverin'  for  'is  skin  ? 

'  ramel — oo  is  pronounced  like  u  in  "bull,"  but  by  Mr.  Atkins  to  rhyme 
with  "  front." 
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It  ain't  the  chanst  o'  being  rushed  by  Paythans 

from  the  'ills, 
It's  the  commissariat  camel  Duttin'  on  'is  bloomin' 
frills! 
O  the  oont,  O  the  oont,  O  the  hairy  scary 
oont! 
A-trippin*  over  tent-ropes  when  we've 
got  the  night  alarm ! 
We  socks  'im   with   a  stretcher-pole  an' 
'eads  'im  off  in  front, 
An'  when  we've  saved  'is  bloomin'  life 
'e  chaws  our  bloomin'  arm. 


The  'orse  'e  knows  above  a  bit,  the  bullock's  but 

a  fool, 
The  elephant's  a  gentleman,  the  battery-mule's  a 

mule; 
But  the  commissariat  cam-u-el,  when  all  is  said 

an'  done, 
'E's  a  devil  an'  a  ostrich  an'  a  orphan-child  in  one. 
O  the  oont,  O  the  oont,  O  the  Gawd-for- 
saken oont! 
The  lumpy-'umpy'  ummin'-bird  a-singin' 
where  'e  lies, 
'E's  blocked  the  whole  division  from  the 
rear-guard  to  the  front. 
An'  when  we  get  him   up  again — the 
beggar  goes  an'  dies! 
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'E'll  gall  an'  chafe  an'  iame  an'  fight — 'e  smells 

most  awful  vile; 
"E'll  lose  'isself  forever  if  you  let  'im  stray  a  mile; 
'E's  game  to  graze  the  'ole  day  long  an'  'owl  the 

'ole  night  through. 
An'  when  'e  comes  to  greasy  ground  'e  splits 
'isself  in  two. 
O  the  oont,  O  the  oont,  O  the  floppin', 
droppin'  oont! 
When  'is  long  legs  give  from  under  an' 
'is  meltin'  eye  is  dim, 
The  tribes  is  up  be'ind  us,  and  the  tribes 
is  out  in  front  — 
It  ain't  no  jam  for  Tommy,  but  it's  kites 
an'  crows  for  'im. 


So  when  the  cruel  march  is  done,  an'  when  the 

roads  is  blind, 
An'  when  we  sees  the  camp  in  front  an'  'ears  the 

shots  be'ind, 
Ho  then  we  strips  'is  saddle  off,  and  all  'is  woes 

is  past: 
'E  thinks  on  us  that  used  'im  so,  and  gets  re- 
venge at  last- 
O  the  oont,  O  the  cont,  O  the  floatin', 
bloatin'  oont! 
The  late  lamented  camel  in  the  water- 
cut  'e  lies; 
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We  keeps  a  mile  behind  'im  an'  we  keeps 
a  mile  in  front, 
But  'e  gets  into  the  drinkin'-casks,  and 
then  o'  course  we  dies. 


LOOT 

If  you've  ever  stole  a  pheasant-egg  be'ind  ^he 
keeper's  back, 
If  you've  ever  snigged  the  washin'  from  the 
line, 
!f  you've  ever  crammed  a  gander  in  your  bloomin 
'aversack, 
You  will  understand  this  little  song  o'  mine. 
But  the  service  rules  are  'ard,  and  from  such  we 
are  debarred, 
For  the  same  with  English  morals  does  not  suit. 
{Comet:  Toot!  toot!) 
W'y,   they   call  a  man  a  robber  if  'e  stutTs  'is 
marchin'  clobber 
With  the  — 
{Chorus.)     Loo!    loo!     Lulu!    lulu!     Loo!    loo! 
Loot!  loot!  loot! 
Ow  the  loot! 
Bloomin'  loot! 
That's  the  thing  to  make  the  boys  git  up 
an'  shoot! 
It's  the  same  with  dogs  an'  men, 
If  you'd  make  'em  come  again 
Clap  'em  forward  with  a  Loo!  loo!    Lulul 
Loot! 
iff)   Whoopee!     Tear    'im,  puppy!     Loo!   lool 
Lulu!     Loot!  loot!  loot! 
119 
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If  you've  knocked  a  nigger  edgeways  when  e's 
thiustin'  for  your  life, 
You  must  leave  'im  very  careful  where  'e  fell; 
An'  may  thank  your  stars  an'  gaiters  if  you  didn'f 
feel  is  knife 
That  you  ain't  told  off  to  bury  'im  as  well. 
Then   the   sweatin'   Tommies    wonder  as  they 
spade  the  beggars  under 
Why  lootin'  should  be  entered  as  a  crime; 
So  if  my  song  you'll  'ear,  I  will  learn  you  plain 
an'  clear 
'Ovv'  to  pay  yourself  for  fightin'  overtime 
{Chorus.)    With  the  loot,  etc. 

Nr\v  remember  when   you're  'acking  round  a 
gilded  Burma  god 
That  'is  eyes  is  very  often  precious  stones; 
An'  if  ycu  treat  a  nigger  to  a  dose  o'  cleanin'- 
rod 
'E's  like  to  show  you  everything  'e  owns. 
When  'e  won't  prodooce  no   more,  pour  some 
water  on  the  floor 
Where  you  'ear  it  answer  'ollow  to  the  boot 
{Cornet:    Toot!  toot!)  — 
When  the  ground  begins  to  sink,  shove  your 
baynick  down  the  chink. 
An'  you're  sure  to  touch  the  — 
(Chorus.)     Loo!    loo!     Lulu!     Loot!  loot!  loot! 
Ow  the  loot!  etc. 
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When  from  'ouse  to  'ouse  you're  'unting,  you 
must  always  work  in  pairs  — 
It  ahes  the  gain,  but  safer  you  will  find  — 
For  a  single  man  gets  bottled  on  them  twisty- 
wisty  stairs, 
An'  a  woman  comes  and  clobs  'im  from  be'ind. 
When  you've  turned  'em  inside  out,  an'  it  seems 
beyond  a  doubt 
As  if  there  weren't  enough  to  dust  a  flute 
{Cornet:    Toot!  toot!)  — 
Before  you  sling  your  'ook,  at  the  'ouse-tops  take 
a  look. 
For  it's  underneath  the  tiles  they  'ide  the  loot. 
{Chorus.)    Ow  the  loot,  etc. 


You  can  mostly  square  a  Sergint  an'  a  Quarter- 
master too, 
If  you  only  take  the  proper  way  to  go; 
/  could  never  keep  my  pickin's,  but  I've  learned 
you  all  1  knew  — 
An'  don't  you  never  say  I  told  you  so. 
An'  now  I'll  bid  good-bye,  for  I'm  gettin'  rather 
dry. 
An'  1  see  another  tunin'  up  to  toot  {Cornet: 
Toot!  toot!)  — 
So  'ere's    good-luck    to    those    that  wears  the 
Widow's  clo'es, 
An'  the  Devil  send  'em  all  they  want  o'  lootl 
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(Chorus.)    Yes,  the  loot, 
Bloomin'  loot. 
In  the  tunic  an'  the  mess-tin  an'  the  boot! 
It's  the  same  with  dogs  an'  men, 
If  you'd  make  'em  come. again 
iff/)   Whoop  'em  forward  with  a  Loo!   loo! 

Lulu!     Loot!  loot!  loot! 
Heeya!     Sick  'im,  puppy!     Loo!  loo!    Lulu! 
Loot!  loot!  loot! 


"SNARLEYOW" 

This  'appened  in  a  battle  to  a  batt'ry  of  the  corps 

Which  is  first  among  the  women  an'  amazin'  first 
in  war; 

An'  what  the  bloomin'  battle  was  I  don't  remem- 
ber now, 

But  Two's  off-lead  'e  answered  to  the  name  o' 
Snarleyow. 

Down  in  the  Infantry,  nobody  cares; 
Down  in  the  Cavalry,  Colonel  'e  swears; 
But  down  in  the  lead  with  the  wheel  at 

the  flog 
Turns    the    bold    Bombardier   to  a  little 

whipped  dog! 


They  was  movin'  into  action,  they  was  needed 

very  sore, 
To  learn  a  little  schoolin'  to  a  native  army  corps, 
They  'ad   nipped  against  an   uphill,   they  was 

tuckin'  down  the  brow, 
When  a  tricky,   trundlin'  round-shot  give  the 

knock  to  Snarleyow. 
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They  cut  'im  loose  an'  left  'im — 'e  was  almost 
tore  in  two  — 

But  he  tried  to  follow  after  as  a  well-trained  'orse 
should  do; 

'E  went  an'  fouled  the  limber,  an'  the  Driver's 
Brother  squeals: 

"  Pull  up,  pull  up  for  Snarleyow — 'is  'ead's  be- 
tween 'is  'eels!" 


The  Driver  'umped  'is  shoulder,  for  the  wheels 
was  goin'  round, 

An'  there  aren't  no  "Stop,  conductor!"  when  a 
batt'ry's  changin'  ground; 

Sez  'e:  "1  broke  the  beggar  in,  an'  very  sad  I 
feels, 

But  1  couldn't  pull  up,  not  iox you — your  'ead  be- 
tween your  'eels! " 


'E  'adn't  'ardly  spoke  the  word,  before  a  droppin' 
shell 

A  little  right  the  batt'ry  an'  between  the  sections 
fell; 

An'  when  the  smoke  'ad  cleared  away,  before  the 
nmner  wheels, 

There  lay  the  Driver's  Brother  with  'is  'ead  be- 
tween 'is  'eels. 
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Then  sez  the  Driver's  Brother,  an'  'is  words  was 

very  plain, 
"  For  Gawd's  own  sake  get  over  me,  an'  put  me 

out  o'  pain." 
They  saw  'is   wounds   was    mortial,    an'  they 

judged  that  it  was  best, 
So  they  took  an'  drove  the  Umber  straight  across 

'is  back  an'  chest. 

The  Driver  'e  give  nothin'  'cept  a  little  coughin' 
grunt, 

But  'e  swung  'is  'orses  'andsome  when  it  came  to 
"  Action  front! " 

An'  if  one  wheel  was  juicy,  you  may  lay  your 
?vlonday  head 

'Twas  juicier  for  the  niggers  when  the  case  be- 
gun to  spread. 

The  moril  of  this  story,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen: 
You  'avn't  got  no  families  when  servin'  of  th-*. 

Queen  — 
You  'avn't  got  no  brothers,  fathers,  sisters,  wivs, 

or  sons  — 
If  you  want  to  win  your  battles  take  an'  work 

yout  bloomin'  guns! 

Down  in  the  Infantry,  nobody  cares; 
Down  in  the  Cavalry,  Colonel  'e  swears; 
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But  down  in  the  lead  with  the  wheel  at 

the  flog 
Turns    the    bold    Bombardier    to  a  little 

whipped  dog  I 


THE  WIDOW  AT  WINDSOR 

'Ave  you  'eard  o'  the  Widow  at  Windsor 

With  a  hairy  gold  crown  on  'er  'ead  ? 
She  'as  ships  on  the  foam — she  'as  millions  at 
'ome, 
An'  she  pays  us  poor  beggars  in  red, 
(Ow,  poor  beggars  in  red!) 
There's  'er  nick  on  the  cavalry  'orses, 

There's  'er  mark  on  the  medical  stores  — 
An'  'er  troopers  you'll  find  with  a  fair  wind  be- 
'ind 
That  takes  us  to  various  wars. 
(Poor  beggars! — barbarious  wars!) 

Then  'ere's  to  the  Widow  at  Windsor, 
A.i'  'era's  to  the  stores  an'  the  guns, 
The  men  an'  thre  'orses  what  makes  up  the 
forces 
C  Missis  Victorier's  sons. 

(Poor  beggars!  Victorier's  sons!) 

Walk  wide  o'  the  Widow  at  Windsor, 

For  'alf  o'  Creation  she  owns; 
We  'ave  bought  'er  the  same  with  the  sword  4tt' 
the  flame, 

An'  we've  salted  it  down  with  our  bones. 
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(Poor  beggars! — it's  blue  with  our  bones!) 
Hands  off  o'  the  sons  of  the  Widow, 

Hands  off  o'  the  goods  in  'er  shop, 
For  the  Kings  must  come  down  an'  the  Emperors 

frown 
When  the  Widow  at  Windsor  says  "Stop!" 

(Poor  beggars!— we're  sent  to  say  "Stop!") 


Then  'ere"s  to  the  Lodge  o'  the  Widow, 
From  the  Pole  to  the  Tropics  it  runs  — 

To  the  Lodge  that  we  tile  with  the  rank 
an'  the  file. 

An'  open  in  form  with  the  guns. 
(Poor  beggars! — it's  always  they  guns!) 


We  'ave  'card  o'  the  Widow  at  Windsor, 

it's  safest  to  leave  'er  alone: 
For  'er  sentries  we  stand  by  the  sea  an'  the  land 
Wherever  the  bugles  are  blown, 
(Poor  beggars! — an'  don't  we  get  blown!) 
Take  'old  o'  the  Wings  o'  the  Mornin', 

An'  flop  round  the  earth  till  you're  dead; 
But  you  won't  get  away  from  the  tune  that  they 
play 
To  the  bloomin'  old  Rag  over'ead. 
(Poor  beggars! — it's  'ot  over'ead!) 
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Then  ere's  to  the  sons  0'  the  Widow 

Wherever,  'owever  they  roam. 
'Ere's  all  they  desire,  an'  if  they  require 
A  speedy  return  to  their  'ome. 
(Poor     beggars! — they'll    never     see 
'ome!) 


BELTS 

There  was  a  ;'^w  ir.  Silver  Street  that's  near  to 

Dublin  Quay, 
Between  an  Irish  regiment  an'  English  cavalree; 
li  started  at  Revelly  an'  it  lasted  on  till  dark: 
The  first  man   dropped  at   Harrison's,   the  last 

fornist  the  Park. 

For  It  was  "Belts,  belts,  belts,   an'  that's 

one  for  you! " 
^n    'twas  "Belts,  belts,  belts,  an'  thafs 

done  for  you!  " 
O  Duckle  an'  tongue 
W.;s  the  song  that  we  sung 
hrom  Harrison  s  down  to  the  Park! 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street — the  regiments 

was  out. 
They  called  us  "Delhi  Rebels,"  an'  we  answered 

"Threes  about!  " 
That  drew  them  like  i  hornet's  nest — we  met 

them  good  an'  large, 
The  English  at  the  double  an'  the  Irish  at  the 

charge. 

Then  it  was    Belts  — 
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"  * 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street — an'  I  was  in  it 

too; 
We  passed  the  time  0'  day,  an'  then  the  belts 

went  whirraru! 
!   misremember  what  occurred,  but  subsequint 

the  storm 
A  Freeman  s  Journal  Supplemint  was  ail  my  uni^ 
form. 

O  it  was:  Belts  — 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street — they  sent  the 

Polis  there, 
The  English  were  too  drunk  to  know,  the  Irish 

didn't  care; 
But  when  they  grew  impertinint  we  simultaneous 

rose, 
Till  half  o'  them  was  Liffey  mud  an'  half  was 

tatthered  does. 

For  it  was:  Belts  — 

There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street — it  might  ha' 
raged  till  now, 

But  some  one  drew  his  side-arm  clear,  an'  no- 
body knew  how; 

Twas  Hogan  took  the  point  an'  dropped;  we 
saw  the  red  blood  run: 

An'  so  we  all  was  murderers  that  started  out  in 
fun. 

While  it  was:  Belts  — 
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* 
There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street — but  that  put 

down  the  shine, 
Wid  each  man  whisperin'  to  his  next:   " 'Twas 

never  work  o'  mine!  " 
We  went  away  like  beaten  dogs,  an'  down  the 

street  we  bore  him, 
The  poor  dumb  corpse  that  couldn't  tell  the  bhoys 

were  sorry  for  him. 

When  it  was:  Belts  — 


There  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street — it  isn't  over 

yet. 
For  half  of  us  are  under  guard  wid  punishments 

to  get; 
Tis  all  a  merricle  to  me  as  in  the  Clink  I  lie: 
■^here  was  a  row  in  Silver  Street — begod,  I  won- 
der  why! 
But  it  was  "Belts,  belts,  belts,  an'  that's 

one  for  you!" 
An'  it  was  "  Belts,  belts,  belts,  an'  that's 

done  for  you! " 
O  buckle  and  tongue 
Was  the  song  that  we  sung 
From  Harrison's  down  to  the  Park! 


THE  YOUNG  BRITISH  SOLDIER 

When  the  'arf-made  recruity  goes  out  to  the  East 
'E  acts  like  a  babe  an'  'e  drinks  like  a  beast, 
An'  'e  wond  rs  because  'e  is  frequent  deceased 
Ere  'e's  fit  for  to  serve  as  a  soldier. 
Serve,  serve,  serve  as  a  soldier, 
Serve,  serve,  serve  as  a  soldier, 
Serve,  serve,  serve  as  a  soldier, 
So-oldier  of  the  Queen  1 


Now  all  you  recruities  what's  drafted  to-day. 

You  shut  up  your  rag-box  an'  'ark  to  my  lay, 

An'  I'll  sing  you  a  soldier  as  far  as  I  may: 

A  soldier  what's  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Fit,  fit,  fit  for  a  soldier. 


First  mind  you  steer  clear  o'  the  grog-sellers'  huts, 
For  they  sell  you  Fixed  Bay'nets  that  rots  out 

your  guts  — 
Ay,  drink  that  'ud  eat  the  live  steel  from  youi 
butts— 

An'  it's  bad  for  the  young  British  soldier. 
Bad,  bad,  bad  for  the  soldier. 
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When  the  cholera  comes— aS  it  will  past  a  doubt — 
Keep  out  of  the  wet  and  don't  go  on  the  shout, 
For  the  sickness  gets  in  as  the  liquor  dies  out, 
An'  it  crumples  the  young  British  soldier. 
Crum-,    crum-,     crumples    the    sol- 
dier.   .     .     . 


But  the  worst  o'  your  foes  is  the  sun  over'ead: 
You  must  wear  your  'elmet  for  all  that  is  said: 
if  'e  finds  you  uncovered  'e'U  knock  you  down 
dead, 
An'  you'll  die  like  a  fool  of  a  soldier. 
Fool,  fool,  fool  of  a  soldier.     .     .    . 

If  you're  cast  for  fatigue  by  a  sergeant  unkind, 
Don't  grouse  like  a  woman  nor  crack  on  nor 

blind; 
Be  handy  and  civil  and  then  you  will  find 

That  it's  beer  for  the  young  British  soldier. 
Beer,  beer,  beer  for  the  soldier.    .     .     . 


Now,  if  you  must  marry,  take  care  she  is  old  — 
A  troop-sergeant's  widow's  the  nicest  I'm  told  — 
For  beauty  won't  help  if  your  rations  is  cold, 
Nor  love  ain't  enough  for  a  soldier. 

'Nough,    'nough,    'nough    for  a  sol- 
dier.    .     ,    . 
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If  the  wife  should  go  wrong  with  a  comrade,  be 

loth 
To  shoot  when  you  catch  'em — you'll  swing,  or 

my  oath!  — 
Make  'im  take  'er  and  keep  'er:  that's  Hell  for 
them  both, 
An'  you're  shut  o'  the  curse  of  a  soldier. 
Curse,  curse,  curse  o' a  soldier.     .     .     . 

When  first  under  fire  an'  you're  wishful  to  duck. 
Don't  look  nor  take  'eed  at  the  man  that  is  struck, 
Be  thankful  you're  livin',  and  XxusX  to  your  luck 
And  march  to  your  front  like  a  soldier. 
Front,  front,  front  like  a  soldier.    .    .    . 

When  'arf  of  your  bullets  fly  wide  in  the  ditch, 
Don't  call  your  Martini  a  cross-eyed  old  bitch; 
She's  human  as  you  are — you  treat  her  as  sich, 

An'  she'll  fight  for  the  young  British  sol- 
dier. 
Fight,  fight,  fight  for  the  soldier.    .    .    . 

When  shakin'  their  bustles  like  ladies  so  fine. 
The  guns  o'  the  enemy  wheel  into  line; 
Shoot  low  at  the  limbers   an'  don't  mind  the 
shine, 
For  noise  never  startles  the  soldier. 

Start-,  start-,  startles  the  soldier.    .    ,    » 
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If  your  officer's  dead   and  the  sergeants  look 

white, 
Remember  it's  ruin  to  run  from  a  fight: 
So  take  open  order,  He  down,  and  sit  tight, 
And  wait  for  supports  like  a  soldier. 

Wait,  wait,  wait  like  a  soldier.    .    .    . 

When  you're  wounded  and  left  on  Afghanistan's 

plains, 
And  the  women  come  out  to  cut  up  what  re- 
mains, 
Jest  roll  to  your  rifle  and  blow  out  your  brains 
An'  go  to  your  Gawd  like  a  soldier. 
Go,  go,  go  like  a  soldier. 
Go,  go,  go  like  a  soldier. 
Go,  go,  go  like  a  soldier, 
So-oldier  o/the  Queen! 


MANDALAY 

By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  eastward  to 
the  sea, 

There's  a  Burma  girl  a-settin',  and  I  know  she 
thinks  o'  me; 

For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm-trees,  and  the  temple- 
bells  they  say: 

"Come  you  back,  you  British  soldier;  come  you 
back  to  Mandalay!  " 

Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 

Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay: 

Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin'  from 

Rangoon  to  Mandalay  ? 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin'-flshes  play. 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer 

China  'crost  the  Bay! 

'Er   petticoat  was  yaller  an'   'er  little  cap  was 

green, 
An'  'er  name  was  Supi-yaw-lat — jes'  the  same  as 

Theebaw's  Queen, 
An'  1  seed  her  first  a-smokin'  of  a  whackin'  white 

cheroot, 
An'  a-wastin'  Christian  kisses  on  an  'eathen  idol's 

foot: 
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Bloomin'  idol  made  o'  mud  — 

What  they  called  the  Great  Gawd  Budd  — 

Plucky  lot  she  cared  for  idols  when  I  kissed 

'er  where  she  stud! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay,  etc. 

When  the  mist  was  on  the  rice-fields  an'  the  sun 

was  droppin'  slow, 
She'd  git  'er  little  banjo  an'  she'd  sing  "Kulla- 

lo-lo  !  " 
With  'er  arm  upon  my  shoulder  an'  'er  cheek 

agin  my  cheek 
We  useter  watch  the  steamers  an'   the  hathis 

pilin'  teak. 

Elephints  a-pilin'  teak 

In  the  sludgy,  squdgy  creek, 

Where  the  silence  'ung  that  "eavy  you  was 

'arf  afraid  to  speak! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay,  etc. 

But  that's  all  shove  be'ind  me — long  ago  an'  fur 

away, 
An'  there  ain't  no  'busses  runnin'  from  the  Bank 

to  Mandalay; 
An'  I'm  learnin'  'ere  in  London  what  the  ten-year 

soldier  tells: 
"  If  you've  'eard  the  East  a-callin',  you  won't 

never  'eed  naught  else  " 
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No!  you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else 

But  them  spicy  garlic  smells, 

An'  the  sunshine  an'  the  palm-trees  an'  the 

tinkly  temple-bells; 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay,  etc. 

I  am  sick  0'  wastin'  leather  on  these  gritty  pavin'- 
stones, 

An'  the  blasted  Henglish  drizzle  wakes  the  fever 
in  my  bones; 

The'  I  walks  with  fifty  'ousemaids  outer  Chelsea 
to  the  Strand, 

An'  they  talks  a  lot  o'  lovin',  but  wot  do  they  un- 
derstand ? 

Beefy  face  an'  grubby  'and  — 

Law!  wot  do  they  understand  ? 

I've  a  neater,  sweeter  maiden  in  a  cleaner, 

greener  land! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay,  etc. 

Ship  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez,  where  the 

best  is  like  the  worst, 
Where  there  aren't  no  Ten  Commandments  an'  a 

man  can  raise  a  thirst; 
For  the  temple-bells  are  callin',  and  it's  there  that 

I  would  be  — 
By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  looking  lazy  at  tht 

sea; 
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On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay, 
With  our  sick  beneath  the  awnings  when 

we  went  to  Mandalay! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin'-fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  oute» 

China  'crost  the  Bay  I 


TROOPIN' 
(our  army  in  the  east) 

dopin',  troopin',  troopin'  to  the  sea: 

is  September  come  again — the  six-year  men 

are  free, 
eave  the  dead  be'ind  us,  for  they  cannot  come 

away 
where  the  ship's  a-coalin'  up  that  takes  ul: 

'ome  to-day. 

We're  goin'  'ome,  we're  goin'  'ome. 

Our  ship  is  at  the  shore, 

An'  you  must  pack  your  'aversack, 

For  we  won't  come  back  no  more. 

Ho,  don't  you  grieve  for  me, 

My  lovely  Mary-Ann, 

For  I'll  marry  you  yit  on  a  fourp'ny  bit 

As  a  time-expired  man! 

2  Malabar's  in  'arbor  with  the  Jumner  at  'er 

tail, 
'  the  time-expired's  waitin'  of  'is  orders  for  to 

sail. 
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Ho!  the  weary  waitin'  when  on  Khyber  'ills  we 

lay, 
But  the  time-expired's  waitin'  of  'is  orders  'ome 

to-day. 

They'll  turn  us  out  at  Portsmouth  wharf  in  cold 
an'  wet  an'  rain, 

All  wearin'  Injian  cotton  kit,  but  we  will  not  com- 
plain; 

They'll  kill  us  of  pneumonia — for  that's  their  little 
way  — 

But  damn  the  chills  and  fever,  men,  we're  goin' 
'ome  to  day ! 

Troopin',  troopin',  winter's  round  again! 

See  the  new  draf's  pourin'  in  for  the  old  cam- 
paign; 

Ho,  you  poor  recruities,  but  you've  got  to  earn 
your  pay  — 

What's  the  last  from  Lunnon,  lads  ?  We're  goin' 
there  to-day. 

Troopin',  troopin',  give  another  cheer  — 

'Ere's  to  English  women  an'  a  quart  of  English 

beer; 
The  Colonel  an'  the  regiment  an'  all  who've  got 

to  stay. 
Gawd's    mercy    strike    'em    gentle —    Whoop) 

we're  goin'  'ome  to  dav. 
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We're  goin'  'ome,  we're  goin'  'ome, 

Ou!  ship  is  at  the  shore, 

An'  you  must  pack  your  'aversack. 

For  we  won't  come  back  no  more. 

Ho,  don't  you  grieve  for  me, 

My  lovely  Mary-Ann, 

For  I'll  marry  you  yit  on  a  fourp'ny  bit 

As  a  time-expired  man.   * 


FORD  O'  KABUL  RIVER 

Kabul  town's  by  Kabu?  river  — 

Blow  the  bugle,  draw  the  sword  — 
There  I  lef  my  mate  forever, 
Wet  an'  drippin'  by  the  ford. 
Ford,  ford,  ford  o'  Kabul  river, 

Ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark! 
There's  the  river  up  and  brimmin',  an'  there's 
'arf  a  squadron  swimmin' 
'Cross  the  ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark. 

Kabul  town's  a  blasted  place  — 

Blow  the  bugle,  draw  the  sword  — 
'Strewth  1  sha'n't  forget  'is  face 
Wet  an'  drippin'  by  the  ford! 
Ford,  ford,  ford  o'  Kabul  river, 

Ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark! 
Keep  the  crossing-stakes   beside    you,   an' 
they  will  surely  guide  you 
'Cross  the  ford  of  Kabul  river  in  the  dark. 

Kabul  town  is  sun  and  dust  — 
Blow  the  bugle,  draw  the  sword  — 

I'd  ha'  sooner  drownded  fust 
'Stead  of  'im  beside  the  ford. 
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Ford,  ford,  ford  0'  Kabul  river, 
Ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark! 

You  can  'ear  the  'orses  threshin',  you  can  'ear 
the  men  a-splashin', 
'Cross  the  ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark. 

Kabul  town  was  ours  to  take  — 

Blow  the  bugle,  draw  the  sword  — 
I'd  ha'  left  it  for  'is  sake, 
'Im  that  left  me  by  the  forcf. 
Ford,  ford,  ford  0'  Kabul  river. 

Ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark! 
It's  none  so  bloomin'  dry  there;  ain't  you 
never  comin'  nigh  there, 
'Cross  the  ford  0'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark  ? 

Kabul  town'U  go  to  hell  — 

Blow  the  bugle,  draw  the  sword  — 
'For  1  see  him  'live  an'  well  — 
'Im  the  best  beside  the  ford. 
Ford,  ford,  ford  0'  Kabul  river, 

Ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark! 
Gawd   'elp   'em   if  they   blunder,  for  their 
boots'll  pull  'em  under. 
By  the  ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark. 

Turn  your  'orse  from  Kabul  town  — 
Blow  the  bugle,  draw  the  sword  ^ — 

'Im  an'  'arf  my  troop  is  down, 
Down  an'  drownded  by  the  ford. 
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Ford,  ford,  ford  o'  Kabul  river, 
Ford  o'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark! 

There's  the  river  low  an'  fallin',  but  it  ain't  no 
use  0'  callin' 
'Cross  the  ford  0'  Kabul  river  in  the  dark. 


ROUTE-MARCHIN'       • 

We're  marchin'  on  relief  over  Injia's  sunny  plains, 
A  little  front  o'  Christmas  time  an'  just  be'ind  the 

Rains, 
Ho!  get  away,  you  bullock-man,  you've  'eardthe 

bugle  blo'v»ed, 
There's  a  regiment  a-comln'  down  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road; 
With  its  best  foot  first 
And  the  road  a-sljding  past. 
An'   every  bloomin'   campin'-ground  ex- 
actly like  the  last; 
While  the  Big  Drum  says. 
With  'is  "  I'owifv-dowdy-dowf" — 
"  Ktko   kissywarsti   don't    you    hamsher 
argy-jow  ?" 

Oh,  there's  them  Injian  temples  to  admire  when 
you  see, 

There's  the   peacock   round  the  corner  an'  the 
monkey  up  the  tree, 

An'  there's  that  rummy  silver  grass  a-wavin'  in 
the  wind, 

An'  the  old  Grand  Trunk  a  trailin'  like  a  rifle- 
sling  be'ind. 
While  it's  best  foot  first,  etc. 
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At  half-past  five's  Revelly,  an'  our  tents  they 

down  must  come, 
Like  a  lot  of  button  mushrooms  when  you  pick 

'em  up  at  'ome. 
But  it's  over  in  a  minute,  an'  at  six  the  column 

starts, 
While  the  women  and  the  kiddies  sit  an'  shiver 

in  the  carts. 
And  it's  best  foot  first,  etc. 


Oh,  then  it's  open  order,  an'  we  lights  our  pipes 

an'  sings. 
An'  we  talks  about  our  rations  an'  a  lot  of  other 

things, 
And  we  thinks  o'  friends  in  England,  an'  we 

wonders  what  they're  at, 
An'  'ow  they  would  admire  for  to  hear  us  sling 

the  bat} 
An'  it's  best  foot  first,  etc. 


It's  none  so  bad  o'  Sunday,  when  you're  lyin'  at 

your  ease. 
To  watch  the  kites  a-wheelin'  round  them  feather- 

'eaded  trees, 

'Thomas's  first  and  firmest  conviction  is  that  he  is  a  profound  Orientalist 
and  a  fluent  speaker  of  Hindustani.  As  a  matter  pf  fact,  he  depends  largely 
on  ihe  sign -language. 
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For  although  there  ain't  no  women  yet  there  ain't 

no  barrick-yards, 
So  the  orficers  goes  shootin'  an'  the  men  they 

plays  at  cards. 
Till  it's  best  foot  first,  etc. 


So  'ark  an'  'eed  you  rookies,  which  is  always 

grumbliti'  sore, 
There's  worser  things  than  marchin'  froin  Um- 

balla  to  Cawnpore; 
And  if  your  'eels  are  blistered  an'  they  feels  to 

'urt  like  'ell 
You  drop  some  tallow  in  your  socks  an'  that  will 
make  'em  well. 
For  it's  best  foot  first,  etc. 


We're  marchin'  on  relief  over  Injia's  coral  strari, 
Eight  'undred  fightin'  Englishmen,  the  Colonel, 

and  the  Band. 
Ho!   get  awav,  you  bullock-man,   you've  'eaid 

the  bugle  bio  wed, 
There's  a   regimen^  a-comin'  down  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road. 
With  its  best  foot  first 
And  the  road  a-sliding  past. 
An'  every  blooniin'  c^mpin'-ground  exactly 
like  the  last; 
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While  the  Big  Drum  says, 
With  'is  "  rowdy-dowdy-dow  /  " — 
"  Kiko   kissywarsti   don't   you    hamshe> 
argy-jow?"^ 

*Wby  don't  you  get  oal 
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